Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 


German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing, Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is. why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We . 


are keen Europeans and . 
happy to share the Green • 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But. 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the. Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. : 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 
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Kohl and Reagan talk about 
Reykjavik and afterwards 





H elmut Kohl ended his first full term 
as Chancellor just as he began In 
Bonn: by paying President Reagan a visit. 

' His latest visit, like his first as Chan- 
cellor in November 1982, dealt mainly 
with armament issues. But missile mod- 
ernisation has given way to disarma- 
ment. ■' 

This switch of emphasis was due in 
part to the Reykjavik summit and the 
twofold surprise President Reagan and 
General Secretary Gorbachov sprang 
on the world. 

While presenting disarmament con- 
cepts on a scale no-one had previously 
imagined as being conceivable they de- 
monstrated inability to put into practice 


the confusion Moscow created 1 by 
promptly refuting the statement made 
by the chief Soviet delegate at Geneva, 
Mr Karpov, in Bonn in July. 1 

Mr Karpov told an audience of gov- 
ernment officials and pressmen there 
was no linkage between a medium-range 
missile agreement and US agreement to 
scrap SDI. ' " 

In Moscow this linkage wbs then 
promptly reaffirmed. Bonn feels the So- 
viet Union sees the need for such link- 
age on strategic weapons but sees no 
need for it to be an all-or-nothing view- 
point. 

The latest consultations between 
Chancellor Kohl and President Reagan 
In Washington was the seventh time the 
two leaders had conferred. It assumed 
much greater importance than originally 
envisaged. 

It was initially planned as a means id 
presemine u» the Presidem Bonn's 



.< ; ■ - i. presenting to ihc rrcsKlcm Bonus 

*hauth^fc«Mi‘OuihiiLiJ in 

terms. r 


Careful scrutiny of official comments 
on Reykjavik in Bonn revenled some- 
thing of a sigh of relief. As a leading for- 
eign policy expert put it: 

“The trouble with summit meetings is 
that they sometimes fail to take the de- 
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summit. 

After the Reykjavik mini-summit the 
Chancellor gained an opportunity of 
learning at first hand what the President 
had learnt in 1 1 hours of talks with the 
Soviet leader. 

It was. as a senior Bonn official some- 
what disrespectfully put it, a case of the 
Chancellor being briefed by “his mas- 
ter’s voice.” 

Herr Kohl was America’s first ally to 
confer with President Reagan after 
Reykjavik, but he had a full week in 
which to ponder over the critical points 
in the agreement the superpowers near- 
ly reached. 

Bonn government officials feel the 
terms almost agreed would have a con- 


Wet welcome for Nepalese monarch 

King Blrendra of Nepal (second from left) and President von Weizabcker are 
sheltered by umbrellas during an official military welcome In Bonn. trivuu:dpj\ 

side ruble elket uii security interests ul meat possible. This German viewpoint 
the Federal Republic and its partners. has lately been stressed and reiterated. 

This view is clearly shared in London Bonn has particular confidence in Mr 
and Paris. Mrs Thatcher assured the Reagan, who has “always clinched mat- 
Chancellor on the eve of liis flight to ters on major issues." as German offi- 


sidoiuble el led oil security title rests ul 
the Federal Republic and its partners. 

This view is clearly shared in London 
and Paris. Mrs Thatcher assured the 
Chancellor on the eve of liis flight to 
Washington that he could definitely 
speak in her name too. 

She and President Mitterrand had 
been fully agreed in their assessment of 
the situation at their London talks. 

In principle the Bonn government 
sides with Washington in refusing lo ap- 
prove of arms agreements in return for 
the scrapping of SDI. 

But German officials are dissatisfied 
with the superpowers for having failed 
to agree to confer on their difficulties of 
interpretation, as proposed by Bonn. 

SDI, Bonn has long felt, must not be 
an aim in itself. It must make disarma- 
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Pragmatism is the crucial rule 
in intra-German politics 


tailed consequences of decisions into 
account.’’ 

So. the Kohl government was far from 
unhappy 1 at the failure to reach agree- 
ment in Reykjavik or, as Bonn officials 
put it; 

“The talking was brought to a halt at 
just the right time in Reykjavik. Time is 
now needed to reappraise, it all and 
strike a balance." • 

The major p.haSe of alliance Consult- 
ations is now in the offing, ns Bonn secs 
,**■ la other words, Bonn is working on 
the assumption that further negotiations 
w iH be held at all disarmament confer- 
; ences. ; . 

Results are felt to be possible despite 


TtfS'lS years since the Four-P6werBer- 
■lin Agreement was signed between the 
United States, Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union. It Is still In force;: i- 

■, , *i t- . . , i »— -i— — — t* 

P ragmatism is in reality the golden 
rule that governs Deutschlandpoli- 
tik, and it presupposes candour and 
,clarlty as the basis of business., 

DculschlandpQlitik would be lostiif it 
were to part company with thq reality 
that took shape after the Second ^Vorld 
War, including the partitioning of Eu- 
rope between the Atlantic alliance anil 
the Soviot military empire. 

Treaty' commit rqepfs must be hon- 
oured; no matter how controversial they 
may have been, and unwritten rules of 
'the game must also be observed/ i 1 ; 

1 ' Bond’s DeutsCh land politik iiiiisf in- 
spire ' confidence,’ first and foremdst id 


the West. It must also ensure predicta- 
bility as far as the East is concerned. 

It would equally be lost if It were to 
forfeit the will to end the division of 
Germany, a resolve that formed part of 
the intellectual bedrock of the Federal 
Republic. 

The Federal Republic' of Germany 
was set up as the foundation of a dem- 
ocratic Germany, which it still Is. Its val- 
ues include values shared with the West, 
alliance ties with the West, Eurbpean 
integration and the hope 'that the divi- 
sion of Germany will riot be forever. 

The German Question has not; been 
on the agenda df Eost-)V6st conferences 
Since 1959; The 1971 Eour-rPower Ber- 
lin Agreement and the 1972 Basic Trea- 
ty with the GDR have meant / that 
Deutsohlandpqlitik ‘ has Since' bdfen 1 a 
' Cohtlniled on pagfe 2 11 ' ' 


cialsput it. 

In other words, the US President is 
expected not to knuckle under to the 
blandishments of hawkish advisers if 
there is any real chance of agreement. 

Bonn’s main concern remains the 
withdrawal of medium-range missiles. 
The prospect of their total withdrawal 
from Europe, as envisaged in Reykjavik, 
came as a surprise. 

It is also noted with satisfaction that 
the Soviet Union is prepared to negoti- 
ate on shorter-range missiles (with a 
range of up to 500km), of which the 
West has none, whereas the Russians 
have 600. 

Bonn is likewise pleased to note that 
Moscow is prepared to reduce the num- 
ber of missiles with a range of up lo 
1,000km allegedly stationed by the So- 
viet Union in response to the West's 
missile modernisation. . . 

.,$qpn is worried nqt only by the pos- 
sibility that these fine hopes for the fu- 
ture, might vanish into thin air. 

I): is also | worried, first and foremost, 
tha(; prospective missile agreements 
might, bring about changes in, the Euro- 
pean security situation lo the grave dis- 
advantage ,of the federal Republic and 
of Western Europe. 

If all agreements proposed were to be 
signed, Soviet conventional superiority 
would come fujly into its pwo. . 

One response could be to bop$t con- 
ventional armament .In the wake of nuc- 
lear disarmament. Bonn.;, and other 
V/esi.ern governments lend t,p favour an 
alternative solution: Including conven- 
tional armament in overall disarmament 
talks. .... 

Both the MBFR troop cut talks in 
Vienna and the forthcoming Helsinki 

Continued on pagb 2 
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Question over Middle East as Israel 
changes its Prime Minister 


S himon Peres has stepped down as 
Prime Minister and moved to the 
Foreign Ministry, handing over as head 
of government to Yitzhak Shamir, pre- 
viously Foreign Minister. 

The change-over is initially no more 
than a change in Israel's outward ap- 
pearance. The new government is in 
principle the Same as the old, with its 
policy unchanged at mid-term. 

Yet the world is taking a new and 
warier look at Israel. Is the reshuffle not 
bound to bring about change in the 
Middle East? Can it fail to have an ef- 
fect on peace? 

Outwardly the Middle East is at 
peace, more so than countries such as 
Spain with its Basque; problem, not' to 
mention Northern Ireland. ‘ 

Europe ns a whole may live at peace, 
yet peace in Europe hass neither been 
established nor sanctioned by a peace 
treaty. 

Why, Israelis ask, ought they to be in 
greater haste with their peace treaty or 
to hove better luck with it than Euro- 
pean diplomats with theirs? 

Yet Europe has increasingly come to 
rest with its quasi-state of peace, where- 
as the Middle East has remained in a 
state of unpredictability. Pressure for 
chnnge is growing rather than casing off. 

Israel’s victory In the 1967 war made 
neighbouring Palestine less of a military 
threat, Hostile forces were no longer 
poised a mere 18 km (11 miles) from 
the Mediterranean. 

But Israel's war gains have plunged 
the country into a dilemma that will not 
simply resolve itself if left to its own de- 
vices. as might be said of Europe’s post- 
war borders. 

Israel faces an impossible choice and 
does so more urgently by the year, due 
less to Arab policy outside the country 
than to the demographic time-bomb 
within. 

Is it to shape its own future in South 
Africa’s image or is it to settle for a poli- 
tical, in other words territorial, arrange- 


Kohl and Reagan 

Continued from page 1 

review conference in the Austrian capi- 
tal are felt to be of particular import- 
ance in this context. 

In America the Chancellor sought to 
ensure that German security interests 
were not neglected and that the dia- 
logue between Washington and Moscow 
on relay stations for conference venues 
was continued. 

Assuming there to be no Soviet lin- 
kage between between SDI and disar- 
mament talks, Bonn feels major disar- 
mament agreements might be' ready for 
signing next year. 

They could include agreements on, 
say, medium-range missiles and on 
chemical weapons. 

Other issues on the German-Ameri- 
can agenda paled in significance beside 
disarmament. 

Chancellor Kohl was accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Gonscher and Defence 
Minister Worncr. They conferred with 
President Reagan, Vice-President Bush, 
Secretary of State Shultz, Defence Se- 
cretary Weinberger and Treasury Se- 
cretary Baker. Eduard NtamaUr 
(Stuilgarter Zcilung, 18 October 1 986) 



meat by which pte-1967 conditions 
might well recur? 

Mr Peres seeks Arab partners in a- 
third option, that of a vague domestic 
autonomy for Palestinians from the Ga- 
za Strip to the West Bank under Israel’s 
protection but not, he suggests, neces- 
sarily Israel’s alone. 

That would not quite amount to a ter- 
ritorial solution and thus' is in principle 
nothing new. 

. Likud Premier Shamir will see no real 
need for a change of course because Mr 
Peres has not in principle embarked on 
a change of course. 

- Qualitative, territorial change would 
only occur, and then only gradually, 
once Arab partners and protecting pow- 
ers shared responsibility for Palestinian 
autonomy. ' 

They must be assumed to have gradu- 
ally established a treaty relationship 
with Israel such that a territorial settle- 
ment redefining sovereignty in the final 
analysis was no longer as appalling a 
prospect for Israel. 

■ In other words, it would be for the 
Arabs and the Palestinians to come up 


Continued from page 1 

means of coping with division, as far as 
that is possible, rather than of ending it. 

No-one knows here and now how the 
European peace order twice mentioned 
in the Note on German Unity, appended 
to the Moscow Treaty in 1970 and to 
the Basic Treaty in 1972, is to be put in- 
to practice. .. 

The note modified both treaties and 
brought them into line with constitu- 
tional provisions in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. But the question is not 
disqualified, merely because no-one 
knows the answer. 

Is the preamble to Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn constitution, to be amended 
and the aim of unity in peace to be can- 
celled, privatised or forgotten merely 
for the sake of peace and quiet on the 
left wing of the political spectrum? 

That would not even be tolerable as 
wishful thinking. A clear line of thought 
extends from the Parliamentary Council 
(which drew up Basic Law), Article 7 of 
the 1954 German Treaty and the Note 
on German Unity to the latest staterof- 
the-nation report. 

It is the vision of a European peace 
order and the endeavour to gain the 
confidence of Germany’s neighbours in 
a plan for the future that legitimates the 
Federal Republic on the basis of both 
German history and Europe’s future. 

The other German state undeniably 
exists and is not lacking in efficacy, re- 
gardless on what basis. But what it lacks 
is legitimation by its citizens’ free ap- 
proval. 

Tltcre is another reason why the 
GDR cannot be accepted. It has to do 
with the SED, the East German Com- 
munist Party. 

From Walter Ulbricht’s 1947 slogan 
“Forwards to a Socialist Germany!: 1 , to 
Erich Honecker, the present; East Ger- 


with a successful solution and restore 
peace to the Palestinian problem. 

That was why King Hassan of Moroc- 
co, probably the most moderate Arab 
ruler, preferred to give Premier Peres 
no more than his attention when they 
met at the Royal Palace. So what can 
possible come of the idea? ■ 

There are two active parties and a 
sleeping partner in negotiations in the 
“year of peace talks”- proclaimed by Pre- 
sident Mubarak and Premier Peres in 
Alexandria. 

Egypt and Israel are the two active 
parties In the region, with King Hussein 
of Jordan as the sleeping partner. 

The fourth force, the Palestinians, is 
diffuse and has neither a dear will nor a 
government of its own. Some are active 
in . Egyptian and Jordanian politics; 
others, work outside or against them. 

The road to a generally accepted Pal- 
estinian representation capable of nego- 
tiating at a peace conference with Israel 
is still engulfed in fog after a few yards. 

At the fifth focal point, in Damascus, 
forces are gathering that are intent on 
preventing a settlement of any kind. 

Mr Peres agreed in Alexandria to the 
Arab call for an international confer- 
ence in a bid to clinch the support of 
sleeping partner Jordan. King Hussein 
will not play ball unless a conference is 
held. 

Recalling what happened to Presi- 


man leader, the Communists have been 
intent on gaining control of nil Ger- 
many. 

This aim. is currently apparent in the 
comprehensive claim the GDR lays to 
German history. Politically it has never 
been in abeyance, as shown by a point 
the SED leader made in 1981. 

Once the working class set about the 
socialist transformation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Herr Honecker 
said, the issue of German reunification 
Would be posed anew. 

Can Deutschlandpolitik help to esta- 
blish order above and beyond the deter- 
rent? This question opens up still more 
far-reaching perspectives. 

It also indicates the scope of 
Deutschlandpolitik, which encompasses 
experience of political pragmatism the 
Uke of which is not so readily gained 
elsewhere in the world. 

Deutschlandpolitik has succeeded in 
at least setting legal limits to power 
clashes and ideological conflicts. 

The Federal Republic has trans- 
formed economic power into political 
clout at the conference table. Environ- 
mental issues have, tentatively perhaps, 
been raised in a manner that transcends 
systems. 

Experience of this kind can be put to 
good use if Deutschlandpolitik is to 
form part of a coordinated Western 
Ostpolitlk, which ought long to have 
been the case. 

Europeanisation of the German 
Question is more important than com- 
mitments to one community of respon- 
sibility or the other, commitments that 
lead only to asymmetrical arrange- 
ments. 

■ * l i 

Failing its Euro pea nisa tip n we need 
no ipnger devote the least thought to a 
.future, European order. We.cpn con- 
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dent Sadat of Egypt, he has no interri* 
of openly entering into bilateral neZ 
ations. Unlike the assassinated EgyS 
leader, he has no such incentive aVT 
raeli-occupied Sinai. u 

King Hussein could not expect to* 
gain the West Bank either so clearlvt. 
so soon as Egypt has regained Sinai. 

He has never wanted the Gaza Sto! 
and as for the fundamental problem!' 
Jerusalem, it could only be discussed J 
a later stage. 

Yet ' growing political extremism i 
the West Bank is a time-bomb for Kiit 
Hussein too. He does not have limlik 
time at hjs disposal either. 

• This is a bridge Hussein and !y*j 
might one day cross and meet ea A 
other half-way. So the intemaikutf 
. conference, a proposal of which Ismft 
by no means enamoured, is basicalljM 
more than a pretext for parties willuU 
confer in any case. 

King Hussein has held many lengthy 
confidential talks with Israel. Their tails 
have totalled over 500 hours, according 
to a leak printed by an Israeli newspaper 

This being so, and with an eye to his 
coalition partners in Israel and his allies 
in Washington, Mr Peres chose in hfs/i- 
qal speech as Prime Minister to repeal 
that the international coafereoct «s 
intended merely as a solemn start to 
peace talks that must be continued bila- 
terally and on a smaller scale. i 

This cannot be seen as an incentive for | 
those who have no desire to hold taUaat 
present. They insist on Israel's pner 
preparedness amounting to more iho 
mere readiness to invite others to atiewl 
a conference. Bfr „ h „ rd foimrid, 

(Frankfurter Allgcmelnr Zeitutt 
filr Deutschland, 1 5 October IM) 


centrate instead on the ruins of the par- 
ent one. 

Deutschlandpolitik cuts a deep fur- 
row. It cannot part company with his- 
torical or geographical facts. These facts 
or circumstances do not, for the most 
part, lend themselves to manipulation 
by Bonn, let alone by East Berlin. 

• The nervous quest for simple solu- 
tions runs counter to the fad tta 
Deutschlandpolitik is needed to ciisuk 
the viability of Berlin, to deal polilically 
with the division of Germany and to 
maintain a chance of bringing influence 
to bear on the Soviet military empire. 

This influence may be exerted If 
means of democracy, prosperity an 
European integration. But time passes 
no faster merely because the clocks are 
put forward. _ _ t 

There is no alternative to De** 
landpolltik if the clash betwef* ^ 
democracy and socialist dictaiorsmp 
to be'contained and people a/ftdea a 
tobehielped; " „ 

You can sup with the 
a long spoon. It only grows dangerou 
you start to let yourself be converts 
him, Micbod Sturm# 

(Frankfurter AllgeraelaeZ«« 

fflr Deutschland; t? October 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Populist line pays off for 
fledgling Bavarian party 


— . i-t — ■ i . . • . — i 

The Republican Party (REP), which 
campaigned on a series of right-wing 
populist issues such as controlling im- 
migration and punishing .drug traffick- 
ers, won more than three percent of the 
vote in the Bavarian state assembly 
elections this month. Here, Peter 
Schmalz, writing for Die Welt , looks at 
the party formed just three .years ago, 
l(s leader, Franz Schfinhubcr, and how 
the Inns and beer tents were . full as 
Schfinhuber took his campaign across 
the state. Schdnhuber Is consulting 
lawyers after three times bring referred 
to as ; “Schickelgruber" ,on a television 
discussion before the election. 

1 *1 

F ranz Schdnhuber, the leader of the 
Republican Party (REP), felt like 
shooting himself when he heard the.first 
election forecasts, predicting much less 
than one per cent for his party in the Ba- 
varian state.assembly elections. 

: But, as it gradually became clear dur- 
ing the evening that the REP had gained 
a good three per cent, the smile re- 
turned to his face. 

This was the first time that the threc- 
yenr old REP parly has contested an 
election. 

Together with the clear defeat of the 
SPD the success of the REP was the big 
sensation. 

The REP’s general secretary, Harald 
Neubauer, very much intoxicated by his 
party’* performance, clai fried tfcat/'jl-ws- 
had been able to carry Franz Schdnhu- 
ber from one village to the next we 
would hove achieved something even 
the Greens didn’t manage at first go.” 

Former NPD member Neubauer is 
convinced that the REP would have 
then got the five per cent of the vote 
needed to move into the Bavarian Land- 
lag. . • . 

As Schdnhuber is a unique personal- 
ity, however, and as there are thousands 
of Bavarian villages the leading candid- 
ate of the REP had to make do with ap- 
pearances in key areas. 

This was enough for success in Ba- 
varia. The REP received more than 
iwice the percentage share of votes 
needed to qualify for a reimbursement 
of election campaign costs (1.25 pef 
cent) and . will probably, be • given 
DM 1.25m to replenish party funds. 

Experienced cflntpaighers put the 
costs of the REP campaign at tfoice this 
amount. 90,000 pasters ; ” showing 
Schonhuber’s smiling face were distri- 
buted in eVen the remotest Bavarian re- 
gions/ ■: ' ■ 11 ,l . ,! 

! Experts in the head offices of ‘the 
other parties are asking ’theiriselVes 
“Where does he get die money from?”. ‘ 

. Schdntiuber himself talks of donors! 
loans and, above ail! of the personal in- 
volvement flf what he, calls “activists ’ on 
a scale no. longer known in other partips. 

He proudly refers Jo 12 students 
from Cologne, fojr : example, who stuck 
up posters for, four, weeks and slept eith- 
er ip the party's head Vfficp , in Munich 
or, in.Sc)idflh ufie r’? own house. 

Schdnhuber was aware of the popular 
appeal of his roundish face and slightly 
slanting corners of his i eyes, which give 
i bis face a both amusedand doubting ex- 
pression. ,s. : ,\i. 

i fiS-year^oId . Schdnhuber ■ was >bnce 


the editor-in-chief of the popular Mu- 
nich daily newspaper tz and then the au- 
thor of the staunchly left-wing commen- 
taries of the Abendzeltung. 

At that time, his wife Ingrid was an 
SPD city councillor. 

Schdnhuber became a deputy TV edi- 
tor-in-chief and presented the popular 
TV • discussion programme Jetzt red'i 
(Now it’s my turn to speak), which was 
broadcast from Bavarian inns. 

In the transmission area of the Bavar- 
ian TV station Sohonhuber is almost as 
popular as the Bavarian father figure 
Franz- Josef Strauss. 

Politically. -Sohonhuber has moved 
from the left through the centre and to 
the right. 

He: soon became a good friend of 
Franz-Josef Strauss and a member 1 of 
the exclusive “Franzens-Club“, a circle 
of the suppdrters of Bavarian Premier 
Strauss. 

Schdnhuber was hoping to make a 
career in TV administration. 

The publication of a book called Ich 
mr dabei (I was there), in which he 
openly described his personal experi- 
ence as a member of the Waffen-SS, put 
an end to these ambitions. 

In the whirl of events which followed 
Schdnhuber was dismissed from the Ba- 
varian TV station. 

He successfully appealed to the La- 
bour Court for a compensation figure of 
six figures plus a monthly sum until he 
ca ches official retirement age. . . 


W ith the general election due in less 
than 100 days, there is already a 
feeling within the SPD that it is fighting 
a lost cause. 

The outcome of the Bavarian state as- 
sembly elections, where the SPD had its 
poorest showing (27.5 per cent) since 
1946, is probably the most savage blow 
the party. ,has taken since its defeat in 
the. 1 983 general election. 

It was a result which has shattered 
more hopes than party leaders care to 
admit. It is still not clear what theSPD's 
next step is. • • 

Both the public and the party had 
doubts right from the start about the 
proclaimed objective set by their can- 
didate for Chancellor, Johannes Rau: an 
absolute majority. . . 

This ambitious goal has turned out to 
be one of the main psychological barri- 
ers so far. . . 

.Rau has now modified this objective 
somewhat by referring to the only 
slightly more, modest aimjhat the. SPD 
will emerge from :ithe election as -the 
strongest single party. • < i ■ .. •• 

:• ■ Bavarian realities Would now seem to 
have knocked the bottom out of this 
bopetoo. : • ; 

Rau himself repeatedly stressed that 
a general election victory in. January 
next year would only be possible if sub- 
stantial electoral gains were made in the 
southern federal, states, .where the SPD 
is historically weaker. ;•• • . 

But the result in Bavoria has damp- 
ened those hopes loo. . ; 1 

• ; Rau’s decision to slick to his aim of 
an SPD majority is more than defiant 
under thesecjrcumstances. - . . . " 

"His self-comforting conclusion that 
the set-back in Bavaria was the result of 
the fact that anyone who jitnply> cam- 
paigns 1 for a 'reasonable! secohd place 


With no financial worries he decided 
to become a politician and set up the 
Republican Party with two rebel CSU 
parliamentarians, HandloS and Voigt. 

He soon fell out with them both, how- 
ever, and they left the party. 

Today, Schdnhuber feels that this de-. 
cision was correct. "This party would 
never have been able to develop a clear- 
cut image with Handlos,” he claimed. 
“He doesn’t even regard himself as con- 
servative nowadays.” 

Schdnhuber cleverly presented a mix- 
ture of his own popularity and populist 
right-wing election issues. 

Wherever he went during the election 
campaign the inns or beer tents were 
fu|l. .... . 

The crowd clapped as he. called for 
summary court magistrates on West 
German borders to control, the flow of 
asylum applicants or for a maximum 
penalty of life imprisonment for drug 
dealers. 

He describes his party as “national 
but not nationalist.’’ 

He denies any . links with the (ncq 
Nazi) NPD ami announced that legal 
steps would be taken after lie was called 
Schickelgruber (n reference to Hitler) 
three times during n.TV discussion.. 

After his party's success in Bavaria he 
now faces the question whether he 
should run in the general election. . 

“The pressure of the party's rank- 
and-file members to do so is enormous,” 
says Schdnhuber. 

He himself, however, doesn’t want to 
make a decision in the initial euphoria 
of success in Bavaria and lias asked for 
two weeks to think things over. 

He knows that his popularity is main- 
ly limited to Bavaria and that a nation- 
wide campaign would he much nmre 
diUicu.il.,, . 



Franz Schdnhuber (PJioio: dpa) 


However,' according to the party 
chairman there are already offers from 
other organisations’ add parties for an 
alliance, although nb names tire ‘men- 
tioned. ’ ' 

... . - 1 1 . > ■ i. • • ■. • . . . 

Schdnhuber also clnirps that I0Q peo- 
ple hecamc new members of, the REP, pit 
pulling day evening arid that the party 
now has just under 4,f)0fl members, 
mostly young people including ninny 
students. \ . , * 

Schdnhuber is playing with fire, since 
although he doesn’t stand a chance or 
getting into the Bundestag tho CDU/ 
CSU could lose the vital votes of many 
disappointed exile groups if- he decides 
to run in the general election. . . 

This might then make the election on 
25 January a cliff-linngcr after nil. 


But how high is the price of not runn- 
ing in this election, for which, according 
to Schdnhuber. he already lists DM4m at 
liis tlispo&ul? ,, eu . rSl . limtll . 


(DiuWcJl. liunn. 15 Oclubcr IVSu) 


Election shock 
leaves SPD 
morale in tatters 

and not for victory cannot be a winner 
could rebound in the general election 
campaign. 

No-one really believes that Rau 
stands a chance of out-and-out victory 
in Bonn. 

; But if Rau does back down from his 
strategy now, he would lose face. 

His previous dissociation from the 
Greens has been no more than logically 
consistent. 

: Even considering the possibility of an ‘ 
SPD-Greens coalition would be tirtta- '' 
mount to a pre-election adniissiori bf 
defeat. . ; 

• At the same time, Rau would only eli- 
bourage the supporters of such a coali- 
tion within hisparty.,, ,. , , 

| Following the Bavarian elections the ‘ 
ponn government coalition parties are 
going to find it easier anyway to streng- 
then suspicions that the SPD would, If 
given the chance,- join .'forces .with the 
Greens in Bonn despite Rau’s declar- 
ations to the contrary. 

; By demanding that the Shadow Chan- 
cellor should change his strategy and 
Show greater flexibility on the question 
of a Red-Green coalition the Young So- 
cialists have already increased such su- 
spicions. 

; Even though there may be others who 
feel Ihis'way in the SPD they do not em- 
body a trend tbWards'h change of strate- 
gy! cither for reasons of' conviction dr 
party discipline. , . . 


The optimism of the Nuremberg par- 
ty congress .seven weeks ago, during 
which the SPD and, in particular, its 
candidate for chancellorship consider- 
ably improved their image, has worn off. 

Rau’s government policy programme, 
which was a definite alternative to con- 
servative-liberal policies and is rich in 
contrasts, was very rarely discussed in 
public after the party congress. 

Rau himself has not done enough to 
promote an image of a real challenger to 
Helmut Kohl in Bonn. 

The way in which the' CDU demon-; 
strated its optimistic and unshakeable; 
confidence of victory during its confer- 
ence in Mainz on the basis of a mini-' 
mum of policy substance must have 
really depressed Rau and the SPD. 

The SPD is finding it increasingly dif- 
. ficult to present itself as a serious chat-, 
lenge to this self-'confideht government, , 
which has a number of successful econ- : 
omic policy achievements on its side. 

! 'The SPD hasalsd been 'unable to turn] 
apparently popular campaign issues,! 
sqqh as the gradual phaseout of nuclear! 
energy, to itsOv/n advantage. ! J 
; The statetherit by 'party chairman; Willy ; 
Brartdt, foildiving the 'Bavarian ‘elections' 
that the SPD’s energy policy had not been 
. properly understood almost sounds like: 
an admission of a strategic error. , 

It is difficult for Opposition parties to; 
win over voters in the field of such awk-' 

.. ward topics, i - ' ’»■.■■■ 'if' . \ 

The SPD experienced this problem in! 
a different .way ;whejt -it campaigned' 
against missile deployment in the 1983 ; 
general election. j 

As member of the SPD presidium,! 
i Peter Glotz, pointed otlt: “No -one Votes; 
i for a Cnssattdra ’figure"; ■ ' ! 

This is why the SPD now wants toj 
. Continued on page. 0 
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Curtain opened on Warsaw Pact War Games 
Show — and revealed as little as possible 


O n J 1 'August the German embassy 
in Prague was notified that Warsaw 
Pact manoeuvres were to be held in Cze- 
choslovakia. 

Czech, Soviet and Hungarian units 
were to take part in ground and air exer- 
cises. ; 

The manoeuvres, code-named Druzh- 
ba ’86, were to be held in Bohemia. Up to 
two observers from the Federal Republic 
of Germany would be welcome. 

This surprise invitation came 1 1 years 
after the signing of the Helsinki accords 
and seven years after the last time a West 
German observer had been allowed to 
monitor Warsaw Pact manoeuvres. 

Was the spirit of Helsinki to be resur- 
rected after such a long break? The so- 
lemn undertakings on confidcncc-biiild- 
ing measures given in the Finnish capital 
by the 35 CSCE states in 1975 had al- 
most been forgotten. 

On 1 1 September the German ambas- 
sador, Peter Metzger, and his military 
attache, Ll-Col Jurgen Kewitscli; eagerly 
boarded a bus that took them to a plat- 
form provided for manoeuvre observers. 

The report they sent to Bonn did not 
give the impression that they had under- 
stood the purpose of the exercise. 

They, were given a printed programme 
including afternoon and evening welfare 
arrangements. A 1:500,000 map of the 
manoeuvre area was also provided. 

But they were unable to make contact 
with the troops, they complained. For 


■} w*;- ■ • r ,,8*“*vsi - rv >• 


"security reasons" they were not allowed 
to leave the platform. 

Their queries on troop strengths and na- 
tionalities of individual units went un- 
answered. The manoeuvre briefing gave no 
idea as to the true itature of the exercise. 

They were not allowed to use their 
ovVn field-glasses, cameras or dicta- 
phones. 

All they were allowed to use were 
their own notebooks and, later in the 
proceedings, tape recorders. What they 
were shown was clearly -a special dem- 
onstration. 

The observers felt they had not been 
allowed to sec for themselves what the 
purpose of Druzhba ’86 really was. One 
German diplomat said it had been a spe- 
cially laid-on show. 

T 34 tanks, for instance, had forded a 
river but showed no traces of mud on 
their tracks afterwards. The only possi- 
ble explanation was that the river bed 
had been concrete-lined. 

Tanks can be seen performing circus 
tricks of this kind in the Federal Repub- 
lic too, at Munster in the Liineburg 
Heath, for instance, where Leopard and 
Gepard (Cheetah) tanks are put through 
their paces beta re invited audiences. . . 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 





This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen In the various cltlas and districts, 
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Demonstrations of this kind fail to 
convey the least idea of strategy and 
combat roles. 

Confidence-building as a means of 
making military activities more trans- 
parent and helping to prevent war was 
defined in Helsinki as follows: 

"The states taking part (in the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe) will voluntarily and on a bila- 
teral basis, in the spirit of mutual good- 
will, invite all participating states to 
send observers to attend military mano- 
euvres.” 

On three occasions, in 1977, 1978 
and 1979, Bonn officials were able to 
see Soviet forces on manoeuvre. 

The information gleaned was not 
overwhelming. One observer told the 
Foreign' Office he had been unable to 
observe anything because his main con- 
cern had been to stay steady on his feet, 
so often had he been asked to drink a 
toast to peace. . 

Yet he was at least able to go through 
the motions of manoeuvre observation. 

The maps provided were 1:500,000, 
or comparable in accuracy of detail with 
a main road map. 

Anything even smaller in scale would 
be no use at all. Manoeuvre observers 
might just as well be issued with a globe. 

Yet confidence-building negotiators 
failed to reach agreement on the provi- 
sion of more detailed maps such as are 
available in every bookshop in the West. 

The West gained acceptance of its 
views on aerial inspection, the use of 
helicopters having been disputed until 
virtually the last minute in Stockholm. 

Western delegations insisted on heli- 
copter observation, assuming there 
would be little point in peering out of a 
conventional aircraft as it flew over the 
manoeuvre area. 

The use of helicopters found its way 
into the final document as: "The airernft 
to be used will be chosen by mutual 
agreement between the inspecting and 
the recipient state.” - 
And, to be absolutely safe: "Aircraft 
will be chosen that enable observers to 
maintain uninterrupted ground vision.” 

But the Stockholm agreement failed 
to resolve the old dispute'over what ob- 
servers were to be allowed to see or to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the 
desire for inspection and the fear of es- 
pionage. 

Disarmament officials in Bonn feel, 
however, that Stockholm was at least a 
start. It was the first- step toward inspec- 
tion as a matter of principle. 

The principle of inspection is far more 
important in other arms control sectors 
than it is for manoeuvre-observation. 

Helicopter ioverfllghts and the use of 
field-glasses are not much use in monitor- 
ing the manufacture of chemical weapons 
or the destruction of nuclear warheads. 

In their case there is no alternative to 
factory inspection. 

Yet has the threat of war between 
East and West not been eliminated now 
the other side must be notified of all ma+ 
jor troop movements? .... 

The letter of the Stockholm agree- 
ment might seem to indicate this is so. 
Neither side could stage an attack be- - 
cause it was required to give advance 
notice of large-scale troop movements 
by mid-November of the previous year, i 
Arms control experts can but wanly 
smile at; this idea. Nato and the Warsaw 
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Pact have solemnly undertaken 
be the first to attack, they note. 

But aggressors have repeatedly 
ken promises, agreements, and 
commitments. Hitler signed a m? 
aggression pact with Stalin, yet h e iS 
attacked the Soviet Union, : 

• Fhrai 1980 the i principle ofm* 
notification wits a dead letter. Bonna. 
it continued to send out manotm-i 
vitattons but the Warsaw Pact pre(m 3 
to carry out exercises unobserved ' 
This certainly applied to the -laret- 1 
scale Soviet manoeuvres on the bor£ 
with Poland that were code-nm™ 

TT CSl O li 

As the clash between the Polish am. 
ernment and Solidarity, the free trade 
union, came tb a head an estimaMj 
1 00,000 Soviet troops went on exercise. 

In December 1981 martial lawn, 
declared in Poland and General Ji n . 
zelskl took over the reins of govern- 
ment. - 

In its latest disarmament white paper 
the Bonn government accordingly com- 
plained that the Warsaw Pnci was ex- 
tremely restrictive in implementing the 
provisions of the Helsinki Final Act. 

With a certain pride in its own track 
record the white paper listed mano- 
euvres held in the Federal Repubfc 
Code names such as Defiant Ssxm. 
Nimble Hedgehog, Sharp Blades and 1 
Valiant Lion make Bundeswehr mano- 
euvres sound more like operettas \han I 
military exercises. 

The neutral Swiss a|so comply with 
the Helsinki accords. All military att- 
aches accredited in Berne were invited 
to attend the Nutcracker manoeuvres, 
for instance. 

The East, in contrast, presented a 
picture in dullest grey, holding mano- 
euvres without code names and without 
inviting Western observers to attend 
This state of affairs is now to chan# 

On 21 September the Conference on 
Security- and Confidence-Building 
Manoeuvres and Disarmament in Eu- 
rope reached agreement in Stockholm 
on terms described as a breakthrough 
by an official at the Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice. 

Ludger Buersteddc of the Foreign 
Office’s disarmament and arms control 
department feels the Stockholm agree- 
ment is a step toward transparency and 
a grent leap forward in every respect. 

The major innovation is that CSCE 
countries accept a binding obligation to 
invite observers to attend troop mano- 
euvres. 

A further improvement is that un- 
scheduled’ inspections are now poaiMf- 
Indeed, a state that sq wishes cannot 
refused permission to send in an .obser- 
ver. • : 

Last not least, prior notice ipusf ®p w 
be given of all manoeuvres. ^ann 
troop movements exceeding 
men.: . . „ 

Manoeuvres involving over ^ ^ 
must be notified in an annual preview ay 
mid-November of the previous y ear - .. 

. Observers, must be invited to ariena 
exercises involving over .17,000.1#*' 
and procedures have been laid do#** 
detail to ensureobseiVers havi? sbnid 
ing to observe. 1 

• Working on the assumption that eveJT 
thing which 1 is hot' expressly permitted 
prohibited, exact - details specify wtic 
and how field-glasses rtiay be used. 
Manoeuvre observers 'are to' be d® - ! 

tied to uSe : their own flfeld-glksses,''AnK® 

53.2 says,- bdt the)/ mitstbe cHeCked * 1 
approved by the host country! ' ] 

: Was this proviso made for feafJWj 
field-glas’ses might, be Too high-powerw 
You never. caiVtelL , * t ^- ,!: . . 

Horst Schretiter-SchwprzetifelP-' 

■i -rj. - (Prsnkfurter.RundsCh^u, IS.Oolobor'l?®”!. 
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Terror assassination: difficult for a 
democratic state to hit back 


■ SOCIETY 


G erold von Braunmuhi was gunned 
down by terrorists early in the 
evening of 10 October outside his home 
in a Bonn suburb. 

Von Braun tmihi, chief of the Foreign 
Office's political department and a 
elo'se aide of Foreign Minister Haris- 
Dietrich Genscher, had taken a taxi 
home. 

Normally he would have ilscd an offi- 
cial car to go home but on Fridays the 
Pdrdign Office closes at two in the after- 
aboriTor the weekend. 

Senior officials in the Bonn govern- 
rtieht 1 regularly work irregular hours, 
and officials in senior government posi- 
tions work a lot harder' than is generally 
'known to the public. 

Since the first terrorist outrages of 
the Baader-Meinhof gang at the beginn- 
ing of the 1 970s senior officials in Borin 
have been provided with bodyguards. 

The President, the Chancellor, most 
of the 18 ministers in the present gov- 
ernment, some members of the Bundes- 
tag and somd of the 50 or so state sec- 
retaries are protected in this way, but 
not the more than 100 heads of depart- 
ment. 

Only a few of these ministerial direc- 
tors are known to the general public, 
people such as Horst Teltschik or Edu- 
ard Ackermnnn from the Chancellor's 
Office or Herbert Schmiilling, deputy 
government spokesman, or Norbert 
Scb3Fer from the gnvernment press of- 
fice. McfSt are unknown. ’ 

Gerold von Braunmiihl, 51, was one 
of these. He attracted little public atten- 
tion during his brilliant career in foreign 
affairs. Only after his murder did many 
of his neighbours discover who he really 
was. 

There are few clues to throw light on 
his murder. The terrorists left behind a 
six-page statement in which they stated 
they had looked for an unprotected 
ministry official. 

No-one knows how and when the kill- 
ers kept their victim Tinder surveillance 
or where they concealed themselves be- 
fore the attack. 

The taxi that took von Braunmiihl 
home was driven by a part-time driver, a 
student. He was the only eye-witness. 

So far it has been impossible to ident- 
ify the type of car in which the attackers 
escaped. A special squad from (he Fed- 
eral Crime Squad, in charge of investig- 
ations, hds' obtained a statement from a 
woman, who. maintains {hat the 1 car did 
not have a Bonn number plate (With the 
letters BN) but a Siegburg plate (SU), a 
town 1 cids^tb Bohif ! ; : 

The terrorists chbse for their' Attack 
the residential street in which the von 
Braunmuhi family lived in' a single-sto- 
rey house. A better location t‘o escape 
froth could not be imagined., : ’ 

' The von Braunmuhi hpuse is situated 
at a - crossroads on the edge of the Bohn 
Venlisberg district with' easy access to 
the city cehtre, but dost to the I^otten- 
forst, a nature reserve, and with access 
to the motorways to Cologne, Koblenz 
and Frankfurt. ' . , . ' ' 1 

The Foreign Office guest house on 
the VeriusbOrg is only a few hundred 
metres a Way as the crow flies. ROund 
the corner from von Brikunmilhl’s home 
there is the dzech embassy. ; , 

A firethan, returiiiHg home from ditty 
at 10.30 On the evening of the killing by 
bike instead ,of by car because of: the 



mild weather, found, the ^ix-page state- 
ment there. The RAF star apd pistols 
sign ,was on it. There was also a sticker 
onitwiththedateJ0.l0.86. , . .i 

This statement said that the attack 
was against the oppressive West Ger- 
man state. , 

Diplomat Gerold von Braunmuhi, ll 
said, represented the government on the 
political committee of European Politi- 
cal Cooperation,- that has become one of 
the most important organisations for 
formulating and putting into operation 
political ideas. 

In a statement issued in Karlsruhe on 
this latest murder Chief Public Prosecu- 
tor Kurt Relunann expressed surprise at 
the detailed information the terrorists 
hud on their victim’s official duties. . 

But the details mentioned in the RAF 
statement could be discovered by any- 
one who consulted the government’s of- 
ficial handbook. 

Describing the duties of Division 2 of 
the Foreign Ministry the handbook lists 
"European unity and political coopera- 
tion.” 

Further on mention is made of West 
European Union, the Atlantic Alliance, 
bilateral relations between Western liu- 
-fopeand America: general East- West 
relations, relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Eastern Bloc and the United 
Nations. 

A new dimension has entered into the 
RAF terrorists’ attacks, according to 
Rebmann. They first iiimed at "the mili- 


O f course we are anxious after the 
murder of Gerold von Braunmiihl, 
but For heaven’s sake don’t mention my 
name," the wife of a senior Bonn official 
said. 

This request highlights the extreme 
anxiety felt by many senior Bonn offi- 
cials and their families. The first terror- 
ist attack in the capital has created a 
sense of threat that is very real. 

:For some time specialists have ex- 
pected a terrorist attack in Bonn but no- 
one had any idea what kind of an attack 
it would be. ■ 

Now a murder has taken place the se- 
curity forces are still at a loss: -Basically 
they don't knoW anything 1 about The ter- 
rorists! • ' ■ • ' 

" ^’DeSpite' extensive : investigations ' lib 
clues have been iyiearthed. :: , 

Jhe police are having to appeal to the 
public for help and hope that something 
will turnup. . , 

Twq new aspects have emerged froqi 
the murder of ,von Braunmuhi: f . 

f, The victim, comes from the third 
rank of the Foreign . Officq. hierarchy. 
Ministers and slate secretaries are pj-q- 
;Vided,wi(h bodyguards. Ministerial di- 
rectors, : von Brntuitniihrs appoint- 
ment, arc not. A security (forces, spo- 
kesman said that yon Braunmilhiiwas 
“not among officials, considered to be 
.in danger.” , r . .. , ;■ . v, 

• Von' Braunmiihl, a senior diplomat, 
lived discreetly, rarely appearing -in 
public. Nevertheless the:* Terrorists 
know. everything about him.. ii 


tary establishment," for instance against 
installations and personnel of the US 
military presence in this country. 

Their second target was the “military- 
industrial complex.” 

' The terrorists now claim they are di- 
recting themselves against the "repre- 
ssive apparatus” of the state, to use their 
words. 1 ' " ’ 

The attacks 'on 1 Federal Border Police 
barracks at Hcimerzheini near Bonn a 
few weeks ago and the Federal Consti- 
tutional Court in Cologne are examples 
of this. 

After having attacked the military 
and the police the terrorists arc now di- 
recting their activities against unknown, 
hut symbolic, stale officials. 

Government spnkcsmun Fricdhclm 
Ost said that the killing in Bonn had tak- 
en on u new aspect tluit no-one lincl 
reckoned with. 

He said that wnrnings and supposi- 
tions had been made about the terror- 
ists’ next attack but there were no hard 
facts to go on. 

He explained that the government 
was now appealing to the country at 
large to help meet this challenge to the 
stale. 

The first hints that Bonn would he (he 
location of the next terrorist attack were 
discovered when Evu-Sybille Huulc- 
Frimpong and her two companions 
were arrested in an ice-cream purlnur in 
Russel she ini ,u tile beginning of August. 

■A sketch' was found among their be- 
longings (hat bore a strong resemblnnce 
to the ground-plan of the Economic 
Cooperation Ministry in Bonn. 

The three also had a street map of 
Bonn with the American embassy un- 
derlined. 


Fears rise: not 
everyone can 
be protected 

People in the Foreign Office say: "We 
are extremely astonished how' well the 
terrorists " were informed about' the 
structure of the Foreign Office." 

Vqh. Braun'mUhl’s aftackers knew, jn 
detail his work routine. 

... Foreigp Office officials are^lso ask- 
ing, ho w - the terrorists could knpw. de- 
tajls of discussions between the Federal 
Republic, Britain,, France and th^tlSA. 

Naturally suspicions that the terror- 
ists had a contact in. the Foreign Office 
: havp. been , strenuously, denied by, the 
Foteign jVlinistry. , ; J. , = 

When the security forges appeal to 
the public .to be. on g\iard (t^is .wakes 
.people generally, but particularly, peo- 
ple In Bonn, feel insecure,, 

In itiq /.relatively small ..capital There 
nrc .tpqny people .who live nextrdqpr, to 
potential terrorist victims., v .nii,;— .v.' 

■ A .woman/ who lives . in the .building 
wherp the SpD Prime Minister of Hesse, 
Holger Bornec, stays when ■ he Js tin 
Bonn, said: U I just don’t know what I'd 
do.if anything happened In Bo.rner’s ap- 
pariement or the hall.” 
i- Borner knows that he livesiin particu- 


But there was no indication that Ger- 
old von Braunmuhi was being consid- 
ered as a target. His name was not in- 
cluded in the list of names of politicians, 
military officers and industrials that 
have been found in various terrorist 
apartments. 

These lists involve more than 100 
people who have been kept informed of 
developments, over the pari year, but 
only a few of them have been provided 
with bodyguards. 

Thirty people, have been ‘killed in 
West Germany in Terrorist attacks by 
members of the Baader-Meinhof gang 
and its successor organisations since 
)972. These killings include American 
servicemen, law officials, industrialists, 
politicians as, well as bodyguards and 
people such as drivers. 

The security forces maintain that 
there is currently a hard-core group of 
about 30 terrorist's who have weapons, 
explosives, money and attack plans. 
Warrants arc out for the arrest of most 
of them. 

Because of the forthcoming general 
election Herr Rebmhhn is nfrnid there 
will be further attacks on politicians. He 
said: “After months of being on the def- 
ensive the Red Army' Faction is now 
back on the offensive.” 

Chancellor Kohl's cabinet nnd the 
Bundestag's home affairs committee arc 
to consider the changed shunt ion for 
protection against terrorism. 

The opportunities for countering ter- 
rorism in this country are limited be- 
cause, ns ninny politicians have staled, 
West Germany is not a police state. 

On the day Bavaria went to the pull- 
ing booths to elect a new state parlia- 
ment Bavarian Prime Minister Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss sharply said: 

“We should nut repeat the usual se- 
quence of events — the frightful terror- 
ist attack, a general seii.se of outrage, u 
call for effective preventive measures, 
warnings about over-reaction and then 
a return to daily routine.” 

Rudolf Sinwch 
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lar danger. When he went into the inten- 
sive care unit of a Bonn hospital he 
took a weapon with him. 

But not every senior civil servant in 
Bonn can go about armed. 

Despite the von Braunmuhi murder 
Police Chief Frilsch does not believe 
this is cause for giving 'protection to 
every senior official. 

Foreign Minister Genscher's spo- 
kesman and confidential aide Jtifgen 
Chrobog rejected wholesale protection 
for government Officials. He said: “We 
cannot drive everyone about in ar- 
mbur-plated Vehicles." : ‘ 

1 He Admitted that he knew he tfas 
'himself also in danger. “We all live un- 
der this threat. We- cab not all be" pro- 
tected,” he said. 

'indeed officials whd a.re givbri pro- 
tection aTe aware of the limits to which 
this’can'go. ' T 1 ‘ - ,r . 

Defence ! Ministry parliamentary 
state* 'sefcretaty Peter KpTt Wiijzbach 
(CDU) is/ accompanied 1 t^erytvHisre. 
His Official Hmousirie Is trai led by' an 
old Mercedes whose occupants '.are 
armed crilnc sqiiad officCr : : ' ' 

' Wdrzbtlbii shldV “i)Ib-qir|!e caii Teel 
safe/ We all have to go through danger- 
ous situations. ’ ’ 

My first /hough,t w(ien 1 hear^ ^f jh.e 
.ipqrfler was that r hqpi^d polincLans of 
all ^erpudsjohs .po.w understood t^nt 
we must li^e c'vpry^ me(tns available ‘to a 
constitutional sjate to^ethold of thjese 

|P®?P.J.®? ■ • . ■ MortinSi.Lambeck 

.T • . (Ha tabu rger A be ndbtati, L 3 October 1.986) 
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Banks criticised 
over Mexican 
debt package 

R escheduling of Mexico’s foreign 
debts was to have been a highlight of 
the Washington annual meeting of the In- 
ternal io nal Monetary Fund . 

But negotiations ' between, creditor 
banks. and the Mexican government fal- 
tered and. the king-sized agreement that 
was to cover mo$(. of Mexico’s foreign 
debts was threatened with last-mlnutc 
failure. ' ' . ‘ ■ 

It took t he joint efforts' of tJS .Treasury 
Secretary James Baker, 'the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s Pqiii Vplciter pnd IMF di- 
rector Jacques de la Rosiere to get die 
banks and the Mexican government to 
agree to interest rates, guarantees, modes 
of payment and other terms. 

The volume of the agreement readily 
explains why u took so long to negotiate 
package terms. Mexico has foreign debts 
totalling $9# bn, making it second only to 
Brazil, the most heavily- indebted country 
in Latin Amcricn.' 

Between now and next year Mexico is 

to be granted new loans totalling $J 2 bii, 

half being lent by the commercial banks 
that are owed money by Mexico. 

The other half will be funded by the 
World Bank, ihc.IMI?, the Intcr-Amcri- 
<?a,n Development Bank and the group of 
creditor-stales known as the Paris Club. 

So Mexico’s foreign debts will increase 
to S 1 LObn by the end pf, ,1 987 . 

Oursiniiding loans (or.ili/ng $52.3 Jmi 
are to be rescheduled, with a repayment 
period of 20 years. 

For the first seven years capital, repay- 
ments will be waived, only interest pay- 
ments heing due. 

The banks were as reluctant to agree 
to interest terms as they were on bridging 
loans. They will earn a mere thirteen six- 
teenths of a -per cent on Mexico's resche- 
duled loans and on the extra $Gbn they 
have agreed to raise. • 

That is the premium Mexico is to pay 
over and above the inter-bank rate (the 
rate at which banks lend each other cash 
ip international business). j 

With the inter-bank rate currently at 6 j 
1 /8 per cent, Mexico now stands to pay fi 
15/16 percent, 

The odd sixteenth of a per cent may ! 
not seem. much, but in, Mexico’s. case it | 
means:S36m a year more or. less for the , 
creditor banks. 

By the terms of the rescheduling 
agreement the banks have also 'promised | 
Mexico , a contingency loan of 0| ver j 
S 1 .5bn if its economy lakes a turn for the , 
worse. . 


debt crisis came to a head in 1982 when 
Mexico, Poland and a growing number of 
states announced they were no longer 
able to keep up their debt funding. 

They had overstretched their re- 
sources and imported too much foreign 
money in relation to their economic pot- 
ential and export opportunities. Their Jo- 
ans were bills drawn on the future, and 
suddenly they were unable to, meet their 
commitments. 

The banks reacted to the insolvency of 
entire states in much the same way they 
would do in ordinary circumstances — by 
playing fpr tjme, hoping the debtor will 
recover and deferring payments due. . 

But this approach did. not help for 
long, and the banks soon realised that 
their loans to developing and threshold 
countries were: not just the debtors’. prob- 
lems bqt also a problem for the banks 
themselves, 

You can’t foreclose on any entire 
country and sell its assets like you can en- 
force the sale of n company or a house., 

The banks had no. choice but to lend 
the debtor countries more money, in 
most cases splely to ensure they were in a 
position to service, existing debts. In 
lothcr words, they threw good money af- 
ter bad. 

■They didn't always did so as a gesture of 
goodwill toward the hqrd-rhit debtor coun- 
tries. Frosli loans were often agreed to bail 
out major creditors, especially US banks. 

■ American banks have to write off in 
total any loan for which interest or capi- 
tal repayments arc overdue by more than i 
90 days. That would have meant insol- 
vency for most leading US banks. I 

Many have lent Latin American coun- < 
tries more than twice or three times their I 
paid-up capital. If a country so heavily in- c 
debted as Mexico were to exceed this 
deadline American banks would have to c 
write oh so much capital that they would I 
have no choice but to shut down.- n 

As a result the leading commercial 
banks have lent- their main debtors an t< 
extra $33bn over the past three years, s 
not including the latest loans to Mexico; ti 
After four years of debt crisis the 
banks are now negotiating rescheduling c 


Semiconductor deal another 
blow to free-trade ideal 



So , it , is JiarcRy surprising that, the 
banks’ jubilation is decidedly subd^d. , 
Thirteen banks negotiated, terms pn 
behalf of mapy more who are owed mo- 
ney by Mexico. They will netjd to work 
hard to persuade the necessary 90 . per 
cent of creditors tp agree to the terms ne- 
gotiated. 1 , ’ 1 

Debt manager^ arc ql llieir wits’ end, 
as was shown by dciitsche Bank chief ex- 
ecutive F. Wilhelm Christians' comment 
in Washington that the way debt prob- 
lems were handled, generally speaking, 
wns hardly (o the bunks’ credit. 

They had had ‘four years in whjeli tu 
arrive at a longer-term solution io the 
debt problcrii biit had yet to succeed in 

doing so. lie comp I dined. 1 

'The therapy the banks have prescribed 
has yet to have the desired effect. The 


agreement with 50 countries.' and there is 
jittle likelihood of the number declining 
in the near future. e 

Th* latest terms agreed with Mexico 
indicate where the therapy has gone 
wrong. The. burden of debt funding will 
be eased Tdr a few years,' but m the long 
term Mexico will be worse oft and even 
deeper in debt {o the banks. 

Over the next 20 years Mexico will 
Have to repay no* $98bn buf $1 lObn, a n d 
if it is to repay kts.dfebts.ih'full one may 
Well wonder whether; wheii the first Rep- 
ayments on capita! pre due, in five or se- 
years’ time, the country will faVe bet- 
ter with debts totalling $ 1 fObn than with 
us present $98bn. 

Recent (Kinds make that sWirt unlike- 
y. What the countries bf Africa; Asia add 
Latin America need to make ends meet Is 

fewer debts, not hiorc. 1 ■ ’ 

After fouR years of debt crisis the banks 
Seem to be blit of their depth in trying to 
arrive at a .solution to the prbblerti! ; 

“Just tell me why,” the barman at the 
Sheraton asked a debt mahager 1 in 
Washington for the IWF meeting; “you 
ore lending the developing countries 
more and more money when you well 
know you are never going to get it 
back?” • i , . i- • 

"■ The banker bould Only smile Warily. 

M ‘ BenihardBlohm 

' ' (Die Zell. Hbmbii rg. 1 0 October J bB6) 


o- ¥> ids to solve one’s own problems pt '. 
id .D the other’s expense are on the in- 
ir crease even in the international econ- 
omic triad of America, Europe and Ja- 
5f pan, 

iy The European Community’s trade 
y policy committee recently conferred on 

li an agreement between America and Ja- 
pan that amounts to a parcelling ohf of 
r major semiconductor markets, 
it Europe must first hold consultations 
1 within Gatt to learn more about the de- 
tails. 

s But this particular caie is only one 
serious breach of the principles of free 
' world trade. Multilateral frameworks 
are increasingly being undermined by 
bilateral agreements. • • .. • • • - 

This latest agreement also shows 
what “progress" arrangements of this 
kind have made since< the days of agree- 
ments by exporters to exercise "volun- 
tary self-restraint" — agreements that 
used io bear the brunt of attack. 1 
By the terms agreed on semiconduc- 
tors Japan has not only agreed (o limit 
exports to the United States arid under- 
taken to charge higher prices; it has also 
agreed' to open the Japanese market to 
imports of certain goods from the Unit- 
ed Stales. < 

To prevent indirect exports to the 
United States via third countries Japan 
even agreed to charge minimum prices 
for semiconductor expons to other 
countries. 

European .Community interests are 
clearly affected. Higher prices mny suit 
European manufacturers hm they can- 
not he to the liking of consumers. 

■ Besides, the agreement runs counter 
to a recent European Community deci- 
sion to reduce trom 17 to 14 per cent 

tariffs on.imported semiconductors; 

Even in the United States there are 
complaints front consumers, who have 
to bear the brunt of higher prices. 

It is. moreover, extremely doubtful 
whether the effect of the agreement will < 
be in keeping with US manufacturers' 
hopes. i 

Agreements of this kind can only ease 
pressure temporarily.- If firms fail to ad- 1 
just, to rationalise and to innovate there * 
will be no change. i 

The need for structural change will f 

merely be intensified unless, that is, 
controls grow increasingly sophisticated V 
and 'competition, as a mainspring of i 
progress is increasingly eliminated. F 

Gatt provisions are intended to elf- .5 
minate tariff barriers and trade restraint ■ 
and .prevent thei imposition of. .a ; system i? 
of controls on w.orld.tr,ade. , . .. , f 

It remains to be seen whether .the c 
price agreement between America and 5 
Japan will have the same effect as ex- I 1 
port self-restraint undertakings tlmt of .*1 
ending the inundation of free markets 
with Japanese exports. ' *• ’ . cj 

Restrictions on Japanese car’ exports 
to the United States arid several Euro- $ 
pean countries have resulted in ekpor- '3 
terS concentrating on the Gcrmair mar- Y 
kdt and increasing their shhre of car t 1 
snles. ' . ; ■ 

this competition has made German 
carmakers work even harder, but nrtifi- n 

cial redirection of trade flows remains a if* 

trade polity blemish. ' . ... 

The- dhief beneficiaty Of Such ar- '?! 
rangements is always the sirongest part- • • 
ncr in the market, even though the terms ir 

might at first glance seem to be to his J* 1 
disadvantage!: • ••• / $} 

Higher prices boost Japanese mami- d 


t : facturers* profits most, with the M 

- tliat they enrnthc extra T 

- .need to finance further expansion ^ 

In the long run more and more 

. sur Y!, a : h ?n d f d H b c y wa y ? f I 

. \ el the United States is urgingj apu ! 

i in particular to come, to terms in J 
; v, dual markets. Tljc Japanese arc far- 
ing ball, and not just so as to steer 
of criticism. 

: The European Community ft ala 

wqrried abput the possibility of US re? 
fictions on machine ( tool imports Ar- 
guments of safety and the need to 
tain domestic production are^eijiiiM 
forward now, that US rpanufabtuisrsait 
np longer, able .to hold'thejr, qwiiW 
W sector^,. . 

- 'The semiconductor agreement is m 
ticularly poignant in that Tokyp used to 
arguej in connection with the low level 
of Japanese imports of finished goods, 
that it wq$ both unable and unwilling io 
intervene, in trade. ■ 

. Yet export price, controls are hot en- 
visaged, and that is a tail order despa, 
the, prompt rejoinder that Europe’s 
Common Agricultural Policy is noi ex- 
actly blameless in this respect. 

Negotiations on a reform of world 
trade are due to begin in Geneva on 27 
October with a session of the trade talk 
committee Gatt member-countries 
agreed to s,et up at Puma del Estc, Uru- 
guay, in mid-September. 

Purists may say that the semiconduc- 
tor. lapse occurred only shortly before- 
hand and need .not contradict the gener- 
al agreement to dispense with prow 
liqpist measures.. 

That might even be true, but the pre- 
vailing atmosphere is what counts, and 
it. simply isn’t right.; 

. . Hans-Jiirgen Mahnki 

(Die Well. Dunn, 1(1 Ociubcr l"B*l 

Continued from page 3 

concentrate its election campaign on 
“its" main issues: social and tax injustice 
and the fight against unemployment. 

These are the topics which it. believe* 
almost helped it win the state.elections 
in Lower Saxony in June. . 

The, government in Bonn is definite!) 
.niost ynlherable on these issues. 

It remains to bq seen, . however, 
whothep the electqrate.fee!$ .that, sad® 
injustices areiSP. grepi and mass unfiu- 
ployniem . so, serious that the ekct« ,fl 
.s.^oujd be decided on these.issujfs-' • 

, ' .jlt plsq remains to be seen to/tol es ^' 
{9,9/ a djrecf confrontation bc/ween vne 
.per^jnaiiViespf thqqarididates 
cellqrship i Wi(l/prpye beneftc/af tp .«* 
SPD. Johannes Rau is, still a more popu- 
Jqr p.oljjicpl fjgure than Chancell 0 fiP el ' 
.mutj^oM.. . .. ‘ ( .. . :i . 

What, is^rttpte, !jt seepis even mt ? re 
.doubtful. fQj|pwing the Bsvanan.w 
tions, with its ,pqor 
i^nd gains for the, Greens, ^heiher, the 
,§Pp w.lll Ipe able to, gain ;tjie suppP^ ® 
voters, from thg. political centre Jo to 0 

fringe aredus.of the|Greensspectrum. - , 

.Only limited inferences can be 

: .. .. Wltu 


from the results of. .state eieption^ 
regard to the chances of political pn 
i during a general elation.., , : . 

. ;lThi^ is particularly true /q view P 
fSpecifi calf y Baya riari eiectionsitupt 
.... The city-^tate eipctjphs ih. 
in November rqay already bring abj 
rpore’^pvap're^e re^suft. 

jratv.-' i : -si Claustyetterm 

(K6lher Stadt-Anietgfir.' Cologne. 17 October 
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Bank which gives money away to some 
and lends cheaply to others 


A lbert Fink’s office has absolutely 
nothing in' common with the usual- 
idea of a bank manager's elegant refuge. 

It is rather cramped and humble for 
the chief representative of a financial in- 
stitution and bears more resemblance to 
a children’s room in a state-subsidised 
flat. 

A trailing plant hangs down from the 
ceiling and dangles alongside his pine-' 
wood desk. The walls are covered with 
purple-painted woodchip paper: 

Even his bookshelf shows that the 52- 
year-old banker is no supporter of .the 
ideals of his pinstriped banking business 
colleagues in their glacial palaces in 
Frankfurt, Dusseldorf or Munich. 

A seven-volume “standard" Manage- 
ment Encyclopaedia is framed by works 
of a completely different philosophical 
hue with titles such as Die Riickkehr 
cam menschlichen Mafi (The Return to 
the Human Dimension) or Okologie und 
Freihei! (Ecology and Freedom). 

Albert Fink, a trained industrial 
clerk, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of what must be the most unusual 
bank in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the GLS Gemeinschaftsbank e.G. 
in Bochum. 

The abbreviation GLS stands for 
(Jemeinschaftsbank fiir Lei hen und Sch- 
enken (Cooperative Bank for Loans and 
Gifts). A bank which gives money away? 

This is no advertising gimmick but a 
serious goal. 

The GLS bank is ihe key financial in- 
stitution, of the amhruposopliic move- 
ment in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The movement seeks to establish new 
forms of “associative business manage- 
ment" geared to human fulfilment and a 
search for meaning in life in line with 
the teachings of the movement’s foun- 
der, Rudolf Steiner. 

This includes a "technique of broth- 
erliness" in dealings with money. 

Rudolf Steiner’s answer to the capi- 
talist creed immortalised in the lyrics 
“Money makes the world go around" 
was his "primary social law". 

The anthrophosophic movement of 
Ihe man who died in 1925 in Dornoch, 
near Basle became famous via the Free 
Waldorf schools and nurseries. 

The movement's overriding social law 
runs as follows: “The well-being of a 
community of people who work to- 
gether is all the greater the less each in- 
dividual lays claim to the fruits of his la- 
bour, i.e. the more of these fruits he 
gives to his fellow workers and the more 
his own needs are satisfied by the fruits, 
of the labour of others and not by his 
own.” 

Translated into the reality of the. alt- . 
creative banking business of the 1980s 
this guiding motto reads as follows in 
the annual report of the GLS bank: “To 
replace a banking business based on 
material assets by one based on human 
trust; to give a human dimension to ev- 
ery loan and every gift; to replace, ab- 
stract financial transactions by concrete 
and collective business management." ... .. 

A visit to the unobtrusive office 
building opposite the Bochum theatre 
gives an idea of what this means. 

Apart from the small nameplate next 
to the glass door there is nothing to sug- . 
gest that this is the head office of a bank. 

No spacious banking hall with a buir. . 
letproof pashdesfc, no foreign currency 


and securities , departments with 
stressed stock exchange jobbers. 

Nothing is further from the thoughts 
of the 16 people working in the GLS 
head office than the worship of Mam- 
mon. 

In [act, there is not a single safe in the 
whole bank. 

“We haven't got any money here,” 
bank manager Fink admits to the rather 
dumbfounded visitors. 

What is more, the bank does no ad- 
vertising! even thpugh one might expect 
that the suggestion in the bank's name 
that there is money for nothing would 
attract droves of people burdened by fi- 
nancial difficulties. . ! 

The bank, however, is far from being 
an obscure alternative “money shop". 

As a non-profit-oriented cooperative 
bank with just under 6,000 members it 
is subject to the control of the Berlin- 
based Federal Banking Supervisory Of- 
fice just like any other bank. 

It is affiliated to the Guarantee Fund 
of the Volksbanken, subject to the an- 
nual accounting checks of the Auditing 
Association of Cooperative Banks and. 
as a member of the Wcstdeutsche Gen- 
ossenschafts-Zentrnlbank, is solvent at 
all times. 

Accounting is carried out using the 
latest technology and transactions ef- 
fected with the help of video displny 
screens linked with the central compu- 
ter of the cooperative banks. 

The bank’s assets of DMX2.7m also 
• represent a figure to be proud of; the. 
GLS bank's only branch office in Stutt- 
gart accounts for a fifth of this Hgurc. 

The deposits of the roughly 6,1)00 ac- 
counts amount to DM76. 5m. 

"We may be regarded as the exotic 
bank among banks," manager Fink ex- 
plained, "but we have proper business 
connections.” 

As an industrial clerk Fink had to ap- 
ply to the Berlin supervisory office for 


SSHIISI®: 

special permission to do banking, 
whereas his four fellow board directors 
are professional bankers. 

The supervisory board, however, 
which consists of eleven members, is: 
not organised along such strictly profes- 
sional lines. Even ordinary housewives 
also have a say. 

Fink stresses that the main thing is' 
that supervisory, board <members are; 
"practically-minded" and able to intro-: 
duce new ideas. They need not neces- : 
, sarily be experts. , , 

.It comes, as no surprise, therefore,; 
that the meetings of .the bank's executive : 
1 bodies' are pretty easy-going affairs. 

General meetings, for example, are' 
often held to the accompaniment of; 
- background music. ; 

•• The latest -meeting in Witten began, 
with a Bela Bartok composition with the. 
iqtention.of stimulating “ideas on social 
art” (Fink). 

The highly imaginative financing 
models created by the GLS bank to-; 
gether with the Gemeinniitzige Krcdit- 
Garantipgenossenschaft (GKG) and the : 
nonprofit trust agency since the GLS; 
bank was. set up. in 1974 Can definitely ! 
be called social art. 


Not only do the GLS bank, the GKG 
and ihe trust agency work together in 
one building, they also have other close 
business arid administrative links. 

The initial nucleus of Ihe anthroposo- 
phic bank was the lawyer’s and tax con- 
sultant's office of Wilhelm Ernst Bark- 
hoff and Gisela Reuther in Bochum. 

New ideas were needed to finance the 
foundation of a Waldorf school in Bo-, 
chum., . 

Alfred and Friederike Rexroth, who 
previously ran an iron and steel works 
in Lohr am Main, provided a substantial 
sum of several million D-marks as a fi- 
nancial basis for the setting up of a 
bank. 

In Fink’s words the GLS views itself 
as a “bank run by anthroposophists, but 
not just for anthroposophists.’’ 

As a rule, funds arc made available 
for all projects which set out to over- 
come Ihe artificial differentiation be- 
tween labour, culture and social com- 
mitment and promote the idea of an au- 
tonomous and liberated individual. 

These projects may range from new 
forms of business in industry, com- 
merce or agriculture to initiatives in (he 
field of research or art or the organisa- 
tion of children’s nurseries, schools, 
hospitals and other social institutions. 

The new "technique of brolhcrliness” 
has blurred the dividing line between lo- 
ans and gifts. 

The irust agency, with its 1 S5 affiliat- 
ed uunproliL institutions, has specia- 
lised in negotiating gift transactions and 
has accumulated assets worth approx. 
DM69m. 

The GLS bank helps people who ap- 
ply for “gift funds". 

Special types of contract have been 
drawn up for gifts without obligations, 
gifts with obligations and revocable 
gifts. 

One woman, for example, gave the 
trust agency DM30,000 for investments 
in the field of bio-dynamic seed breed- 
ing. 

If this woman or her daughter run in- 
to financial difficulties, however, this 
arrangement can be completely or par- 
tially cancelled within six months. 

Another woman donated DM5,000 
to a study fund of the trust agency so as 
to finance a scholarship at one of the an- 
throposophic educational institutions. 

The bank's lendings fall back on sav-. 
ings account deposits, which have the 
usual market interest rates. 

There are no giro accounts. 

Last year, 20 per cent of. GLS savers 
decided that did not want tp be paid in- 
terest, and many others ppted for a low- 
er interest rate. 

Since the bank in its turn. Only charges 
the cost price of transactions their Inter- . 
est charges are also extremely low. 

Iii 1985 an interest, rate of only 3.1 
per cent was charged on loans, a mere 
fraction of the usual loan interest rates. 

' Direct loans are particularly popular, 
since in these cases there is lio anonym- 
ity between the donor and the recipient 
of funds. 

One man gave a personal loan of 
DM50,000 from his savings account to 
a school which wanted .to build a new 
room for theatre and music perform- 
ances, charglng.ftn interest rate of only 
two per cent on the loan/ / ' 

In the case of charitable projects in- 1 


tercst payments are often dropped alto- 
gether. 

As the GLS bank normally only pro- 
vides loans of up to DM200,000 many 
people often form lending syndicates 
whose members act as guarantors for 
each other. 

The senior citizens' interest group 
Graite Panther ( Grey Panthers) in Wup- 
pertal, for. example, . needed 
DM300,000 to buy a building for a se- 
nior citizens' centre, . 

Onc-hundred individuals were grant-;, 
ed a loan of DM3,000 by the b.ank and. 
the problem was solved. 

The loan and gift syndicates provide 
a particularly sophisticated financing 
model. 

A Waldorf school, for example, want- 
ed to build a gymnasium, but they 
needed DM10p,000. One-hundred par- 
ents were willing to give this sum of mo-, 
ney as a gift to the school during the 
next four years. 

In order to raise the money immedi- 
ately each party received . a loan .of 
DM1,000 from the GLS bank and gave 
this to the school. 

The compulsory membership in the 
emergency fund of the cooperative 
hanks, which provides a guarantee in 
cases of bankruptcy ri la Hcrslnlt, is a 
thorn in Ihe flesh of the cooperative 
bankers. 


Hindrance 


The GLS banks regards this obliga- 
tion as a curtailment oT its freedom and 
is currently considering means of diver- 
sifying risks in order to be able to opt 
out of the fund with the approval of the 
Banking Supervisory Office. 

As (jLS mu nuger Fink points out: 
"The whole thing will depend on wheth- 
er savers want to have their deposits 
safeguarded us in any other hank or 
whether they are willing to accept a cer- 
tain risk.” 

Just lending and providing gifts is not 
enough for the bank: it also sponsors 
new forms of living and working to- 
gether. 

Shares in bio-dynamic farms, for ex- 
ample, are offered via the trust agency. 

The basic idea is that land is not a 
commodity and is not therefore heritable. 

The shareholders join together in ag- 
ricultural cooperatives and lease out the 
land to a farming family for as long as 
they live. 

Members of the cooperatives are also 
allowed to work on the farms and, what 
is probably more important, to carry 
out educational and social youth pro- 
jects there. 

At present, 21 farms are being run on 
this basis in the. Federal Republic' of 
Germany. 

Not all individual's or groups seeking 
sources of finance, for allegedly allema-' 
tlve projects satisfy the 'striqt qualifica- 
tion criteria of the GLS bank in Bochum. 

Baghwan followers, monks - from a 
Buddhist cent re. and a left-wing ecologi- 
cal gropp which wanted to buy.Nicpra- 
r.guait coffee Were turned away. • ■ ',y ? 

Fink explains why: “Our orientation 
is towards the human being as on indi- 
vidual. Many of those: who come to us 
and talk of a new human being in reality 
want to force human beings into a new 
system." p . 

; It is hardly surprising that the GLS 
batik )s viewed mistrustfully by both 
right-wing 1 and left-wing grd'ups. 

"Conservative groups think that we're 
Greens," says Fink, "and left-wing 
groups feel that we’re too conventional.” 

Hans-Uirich Jorges 

1 (Siiddeutsche Zcilung, Munich. 1 6 October 1986) 
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Retired businessmen pass on know-how 
to up-and-coming entrepreneurs 


R etired businessmen have joined for- 
ces ail over Germany since the late-' 
1970s to advise young people and be- 
ginners free of charge on how best to set 
Up in business. ' 

Armin Albrecht is one of thousands 
who have jumped at the opportunity. 
Last year he opened a Munich city-cen- 
tre gift shop specialising in nautical 
items from north Germany. 

A wooden ship's figurehead nearly 
one metre tall is the eye catching centre- 
piece of his shop on Jsartotplatz in the 
heart of Munich. Other nautical ia on’ 
sale include bull’s eyes, ships in bottles,' 
nets and foghorns; 

He felt sure his was a promising new 
idea in upcounlry Bavaria but Was keen' 
■to moke sure of all the advice lie could 
come by before setting up in business. 

He hnd difficulty in finding suitable 
premises. He was keen to advertise ef- 
fectively but inexpensively. His queries 
were answered, but by neither tile banks 
nor the local authorities he consulted. 

Crucial advice was given by a group 
of retired Munich businesspeople with 
the cumbersome name Senior Citizens 
Help Young Businessmen. 

It and groups like it have sprung up 
nearly all over the Federal Republic 
(one notable exception, oddly enough, 
is Stuttgart), and in September a nation- 
al association was set up in Bonn. 

It represents groups in eight cities. Its 
spokesman and business manager is 


Safest 



Horst-Peter Oitmarms, who was previ- 
ously associated with similar work by 
senior citizens in the developing world. 

'Asked what the movement's aims are, 
he digs deep into history, explaining 
that the Ancient Romans dedicated the 
last quarter of their lives to public ser- 
vice. 

Retired experts in the Federal Re- 
public arc motivated mainly by social 
considerations. Their airri is to improve 
relations between pensioners and peo- 
ple in employment. 

At a less exalted level their work has 
an economic aspect. They make avail- 
able the know-how of a full working life 
to help beginners. 

They hope to enable would-be entre- 
preneurs to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
beginners ns they set out on the road to 
commercial success and set up in busi- 
ness on their own behalf. 

Their services certainly fill a gap and 
cater for a need, says Family Affairs 
Minister Rita Siissmuth. 

There is such a wide range of assist- 
ance, financial and other, on offer by 
the Federal and Land governments, lo- 
cal authorities, chambers of commerce 
and industry and trade associations of 


one kind or another that beginners may 
well be bewildered. 

Indeed, it is hard to see what gaps 
may remain in the range of services pro- 
vided to help beginners to set up in bu- 
siness. Oltmanns says retired people 
have the human touch: 1 

"You can talk your ideas over with 
them and what they say makes sense — 
because they know from personal ex- 
perience what they are talking about.” 

Psychological support is most im- 
portant, agrees Rolf Hecker, business 
manager of a Cologne group. Many 
newcomers are reluctant to trouble pro- 
fessional consultants with queries they 
feel are elementary, as Sherlock Holmes 
used to say to Dr Watson. 

They have no such qualms about ask- 
ing older people, says journalist Fid.es 
Krause-Brewer, who is a keen supporter 
of the movement. 

Senior citizens have one major ad- 
vantage over professional or institution- 
al advisers. They have the time to spare 
to deal at length with each case. 

There is seldom only one consulta- 
tion. Up to five is the rule, says Wilhelm 
Briining of the Hanover group. And 
sometimes contacts extend over months 
or even years. 

Know-how is available on virtually 1 
every problem in the book. The retired 
businessmen who help beginners as a 
hobby were bakers and bankers, mar- 


keting specialists and mechanical enoi. 
neers. 

They were all either self-employed 0 , 
in senior management. So the begfaJ! 
they advise stand to benefit from a fur. 
ther advantage. Senior citizens often 
still have both the know-how and the 
connections.. 

Theo Linden, a former master-crafa. 
man in the production department ai 
Nixdorf, the computer firm, dealt in 
great detail with the entrepreneurial 
ideas of an electrical engineer who 
asked for his advice. 

He warned him not to be so keen on 
his new ideas as to lose sight of the mar- 
ket. He also used old contacts to enable 
him to buy the second-hand machinery 
he needed at a very reasonable price. 7 

Small wonder the demand for experi- 
enced advice of this kind is brisk! There 
are no national statistics put figures 
supplied by individual groups are im- 
pressive. ■ 

In Munich over 600 peopie have been 
advised in three years. In Hamburg over 
1 ,400 people have been helped since 
the beginning of 1984. The Hanover 
group reports over 1,900 cases. 

It was set up in December 1981 and 
was the group that prompted most of 
the others to provide a similar service. 

Beginners are not alone ia valuing 
their services. The banks are keen loo 
and occasionally lend support. 

“When every other new firm fails 10 
survive its first five years it is time foe 
banks did something about it," says 
Bernd Wrobel of the Cologne savings 
bank. 

The senior citizens' advisory service 
makes , their work easier by advising on 
criteria the banks use as yardsticks for 
approving initial loans. That is why the 

Continued on page 9 
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What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany's independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



> Kolifc Dfc Deutec^eti haben 


A <cl Sj> ringer Vcrljg A(i, DJE WltlX IVisiriith3O581O.IJ20(J0ll3mhgr|3fc §? 



. supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both* for planningJtfW# 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic jg^ts and figures Tor every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, oil cliniaie, 
population, trade arid transport! 

The guides are handy in size; and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily u$e in 
, commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: . . 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp„ DM 24.80; - ’ • 

! Africa, 130 pp., DM19.80; ' ■ • ‘ 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80- ■ ; 


Look it up in Brockhaus 1 ! 
F. A: Brockhaus, Postfach 1 709 ; D-6200 Wiesbaden I ‘ 
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■ SPACE RESEARCH 

Bonn decides to take part in the 
French Hermes shuttle project 


The Bonn government 'has decided -to 
take part in the French Hermfes space 
shuttle project. It is to contribute an in- 
itial 32 million marks, 30 per cent of the 
cost of the preparatory development stage. 


R esearch Minister Heinz Riesenhu- 
ber need have no fear of a shortage 
of would-be astronauts. More than 
2,000 people, including over 20 per- 
cent women, applied for the six vacan- 
cies advertised. 

Little of the original programme has 
survived the Challenger catastrophe. 
Yet more and more countries are keen' 
to go it alone in space research, and 
competition is growing tougher. 

After last January's Challenger ca- 
tastrophe, four abortive US rocket 
launchings and similar setbacks for the 
European Ariane launcher rocket. 
Western space research is suffering 
from a Sputnik syndrome. 

Nothing seems to be really working 
in the West, while the Soviet Union 
goes from strength to strength with its 
space stations and is expected to 
launch a space shuttle of its own in a 
couple of years' time. 

By 1988 the Western countries were 
planning to launch between 20 and 30 
communications satellites. 

| By 1992 over 20 series of experi- 
' menis were due to be carried out on 
board a US space shuttle in Spacelab. 
which was built in Europe by a Ger- 
man-led consortium. 

But the three remaining US space 
shuttles will not now be airborne be- 
fore the end of 1988 at the earliest and 
the Challenger replacement planned 
by President Reagan is unlikely to be 
available before 1992. 

Nasa’s hard-hit transport system has 
been ordered by the President to rule 
out commercial satellite launchings for 
the time being. The US space agency is 
to scrap between 15 and 18 Spncelab 
missions planned for the next five 
years. : 

Herr Riesenhuber has been assured 
that the second German-led Spacelab 
mission is to be given priority, but the 
D-2 mission, originally planned for 
1 988, is now unlikely to take place be- 
fore 1992-95. 

As for further missions in prepara- 
tion for Euro-American cooperation 
in setting up a permanent, manned US 
space station, they are now only men- 
tioned in Bonn, if anywhere. 

The Americans aim to start setting 
op the station in 1992 as planned, but 
the programme is to be spread over a 
longer. period. Astronauts are not now 
expected to;spend longer periods in 
space before the second half of the 
1990s. 

Herr Riesenhuber ; will have been 
particularly upset by the news that des- 
pite the DMibn invested in Spacelab 
further experiments with new produc- 
tion techniques in zero gravity are now 
ruled out because, flights have been 
scrapped. 

That puts an -end to any industrial 
incentive to take part In the Columbus 
programme.' 

So it is hardly surprising that Her- 
mann Jordan, board chairman of the 
BFVLR Aerospace Research Esta- 
blishment, says these consequences of 


the Challenger disaster show how es- 
sential it is for Europe to go it alone in 
manned space research. 

The Herm&s space shuttle proposed 
by France is designed to put astronauts 
into low-altitude orbit. It was now, he 
said, an essential feature of European 
— and German — space research. 

Yet Hermfes has posed increasingly 
serious, problems for Herr Riesenhu- 
ber ever since the French first aired the 
idea over two years Rgo. 

Cash is part of the problem. In Janu- 
ary 1985 Herr Riesenhuber persuaded 
Finance Minister Stoltenberg to agree 
to spend DM5bn on two large-scale 
projects, Columbus and Ariane, pro- 
vided there were no more major inter- 
national ventures. 

There must, he insisted, he no fur- 
ther commitments and no more costly 
projects for which the taxpayer was to 
foot the bill, 

Hermes is cxpecled to cost roughly 
DM6. 6bn in all, not including the cost 
of ground stations and modifications 
to the Ariane 5 launcher rocket needed 
on security grounds. 

Germany would have to foot 30 per 
cent of the bill, otherwise it could not 
expect sufficient say in the project to 
ensure orders were placed with Ger- 
man aerospace firms, such as the con- 
struction of one of the two space shut- 
tles envisaged by the French. 

The first contracts have already 
boon awarded — to French firms. 

Foreign policymakers such as For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gcnschcr 
have long advocated German partici- 
pation in the French project. Chancel- 
lor Kohl is also said to have given an 
undertaking to this effect to President 
Mitterrand. 

But the Research Ministry official 
who prompted the Chancellor to give 
the President this undertaking was su- 
spended by Herr Riesenhuber in June. 

The Minister plans to submit tho- 
rough research findings to the Cabinet 
before deciding for or against Hermes. 

The Franco-European space shuttle 
concept is based on 1960s technology. 
Hermes is to be launched in the nose of 
an Ariane rocket from Kourou in 
French Guiana. 

What distinguishes Hermes, the 
messenger of the Gods, from American 
Apollo capsules is that Hermes is de- 
signed for reuse after a runway landing 
on returning from its mission. 


Continued from page 8 

municipal savings bank is one of the in- 
stitutional backers of the Cologne 
group. It provides DM 100,000 a year in 
financial support, Herr Wrobel says.' 

The retired people provide their ser- 
vices free of charge-*- in Cologne and 
elsewhere. Most groups rely on don- 
ations to meet running costs. Beginners 
who ask for advice usually only pay ac- 
tual expenses, and ■ sometimes only a' 
nominal fee of DM20 Or DM40. 1 ' 

This professional advice 'free of 
charge is not to everyone’s liking, need- 
less to say. ' 

; “Wc need have no fear of competi- 
tion,” says Norbcrt Kiister, business ma- 
nager of a professional consultants' as? 
sociation in Bonh, v but we fail to see 



European aerospace technicians 
have since devised more advanced 
concepts. Britain, for instance, is can- 
vassing for Hotol, a horizontal take-off 
and landing shuttle. 

Germany has a project of its. own, 
Sanger, which Messerschmitt-Bolkow- 
Blohm and Erno engineers say is more 
feasible technically than the British 
proposal. 

Sanger is named after German mis- 
sile, pioneer Eugen Sanger and based 
on an idea of his. 

It is to he launched piggy-back on 
board an aircrnfl powered by atmos- 
pheric engines taking it to an altitude 
of about 3Ukm. 

A second-stage rocket motor will 
then take the German .shuttle into out- 
er space. 

Both stages arc designed to return 
and land on airport runways. Both 
would be manned and suitable for 
reuse. 

So Herr Riesenhuber will have a var- 
iety of options to choose from for his 
Cabinet recommendations. But he 
must reconcile technical feasibility nnd 
foreign policy requirements and sub- 
mit proposals on how to finance his re- 
commendations. 

Commitments already undertaken, 
including European collaboration on 
Ariane 5 and cooperation with the Un- 
ited States in the Columbus project, 
will cost roughly DM 1 .6bn a year until 
1992. 

On alliance grounds Bonn will not 
want to jeopardise cooperation with 
the United States even though the 
present review phase has unearthed 
more problems than it has opened up 
satisfactory prospects. 

The United Slates has no intention 
of allowing the Europeans any real say 
in the project. US law is to apply to the 
orbital station, which would strictly li- 
mit technology transfer. 

If Herr Riesenhuber stays true to his 
policy he will not submit to the Cabinet 
a detailed manned space research con- 
cept. He will prefer to be non-commit- 
tal and opt for a further review. 

He will probably first see what 
Herm&s has to offer as an interim solu- 


why advice should ,be given free ,of 
charge.!': . , 

The retired people say they don’t 
provide any real service, just general ad- 
vice and assistance. .i 

When specific difficulties arise they 
invariably refer clients to specialists 
such as lawyers, accountants and other 
professional consultants... , -i< - . 

Besides, .most beginners aren't in a 
position to employ .management eqn-. 
sufiants because they can't afford, to pay 
thpirfees. , 

. Bui Herr Kiister.sees no clear border:- 
line between amateur and professional 
advice and says further consultations 
between , the .two ^groups; are indispens- 
able.; . ' Mart&'LUise Hoffmann 

(Siuttgarter Zeilung. 4 October 1986)' 


tion for the 1990s, then — perhaps sir 
multaneously — check which of the 
European proposals for the 1990s 
Germany would do best to support. - 
But a preliminary decision is essen- 
tial for the sake of German industrial 
interests, and the Minister will need to 
state his case to Esa, thd European 
Space Agency, when it reviews the var- 
ious proposals for the future of Euro- 
pean manned space research later this 
month.. ' 

European hopes of better business 
for Ariane as a satellite launcher in the 
wake of. the .temporary US shutdown 
have proved largely wishful thinking, 
After its own last launch bid failed 
Ariaric, the European workhorse, is to 
resume launching next February, and 
even if all is then plain sailing it will be 
1989 before all orders already booked 
can be handled. 

By then, soys Raymond Orye, Esa's 
head of planning, US private firms will 
have new rocket systems ready.' 

Martin Marietta has announced at 
the Farnhorough air show that its first 
commercial launching of a Titan .1 is 
scheduled for spring 1989. 

Even more competition seems likely 
in the 1 990s, with a growing number of 
countries keen to muscle into the luc- 
rative satellite launching business. 

China has signed preliminary agree- 
ments with US firms to launch satel- 
lites on board its Long March rocket. 

By the turn of the century China 
plans to take a space shuttle of its own 
into service. 

Japan has successfully launched an 
H-l rocket and hopes to have inde- 
pendent H-2 carrier systems of its own 
(independent of the United States, that 
is) by the l 99 Uj». 

Indin’s PSLV polar space launch ve- 
hicle is planned to put independent 
terrestrial observation satellites weigh- 
ing up to one tonne into polar orbit 
from iy8y. 

India also has plans for even larger 
rockets, while Brazil is working on a 
rocket of its own loo. 

Europe’s decision to go ahead with 
Ariane and development a more pow- 
erful version, the Ariane 5, by the mid- 
1990s seems to be well in keeping with 
the general trend. 

Ariane 5 is planned to put payloads 
of up to four and a half tonnes into sta- 
tionary orbit. The loss of the US space 
shuttle has redirected international at- 
tention to unmanned rockets. 

After successful space missions by 
German astronauts Ulf Mcrbold in 
1984 and Reinhold Furrer and Ernst 
Messerschmid in 1985 Bonn scents to 
have committed itself lock, stock and 
barrel to setting up- an independent 
manned space research capability. 

A DM34mi DFVLR space user cen- 
tre has been opened at Pdrz, near Co- 
logne, but there are no signs yet of 
keen interest and commitment on the 
part of German industry. 

Despite financial incentives for 
home industry mpst of the 30 Spacelab; 
experiment applications so far re- 
ceived, have bpen, from abroad, includ- 
ing Japan. ..... 

German industry seems to prefer to 
wait; and see whether German astro- 
nauts stand any real chance of getting 
back. Into space. •/...• . :• 

■ Until then the taxpayer Will have to 
foot the bill for Germahy’s space ven- 
tures.- • i: '' ' 

'■ Michael pirnbauni 

(Sliildcutschtf Zcltiing, Munich. 2-Octnbor 1986) 
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Reflections on Hermann Hesse 
through collected letters 


Hermann . Hesse: Collected , Letters, 
Fourth Volume, 1949-1962. Edited, In 
German, by Volkcr Michels In collabora- 
tion with Hciner Hesse and Ursula Mi- 
chels and published' by Suhrkanip Verlag, 
Frankfurt am Main, 530 pages, DM64. 

A part from his letters, the 79-year- 
old Hermann Hesse wrote in 1956, 
he didn't seem to be getting any work 
clone. Yet he remains one of the most 
widely-read modern German novelists. 

An “unbroken stream” of letters had 
arrived at his home in Mpntagnola, 
Switzerland, since he won the 1946 
Nobel prize for literature. 

Hesse felt obliged to answer all corre- 
spondence personally. 

The 466 tellers written between 1 949 
and 1 962 nnd included in the fourth vo- 
lume of his Gesamme/tc Briefe (Collect- 
ed Letters) indicated when he penned a 
line of poetry or, even more infrequent- 
ly, of poetic prose. 

His nnrrativc private prints or round 
robins are best included in the subject 
heading correspondence (in the wider 
sense of the term). 

The publishers and editors have 
chosen not to give us his complete let- 
ters — numbering cl least 15,000. The 
four volumes of Collected Letters com- 
prise 1,762 letters covering a period of 
67 years, A fifth and final volume is 
planned. 

With few exceptions the 432 letters In 
the collection authorised by Hesse and 
enlarged in 1962 are not included to 
avoid repetition. 

The lack of a full-scale editorial com- 
mentary makes it even more difficult to 
evaluate the selection, although foot- 
notes by the editor, Volker Michels, 
show him to have a comprehensive 
knowledge of Hesse's work. 

Volumes of letters with individual 
correspondents, featuring both letters 
and replies, convey a clearer idea of 
perspective. 

So, in particuiar,.does Michels’ Poli- 
tik des Gewissens (Politics of the Con- 
science), 1977. 

The volume here reviewed includes a 
most satisfactory 43-page small-print 
appendix dealing with 25 letters. More 
would have been more than welcome. 

As always, Michels' postscript is most 
gratifying, especially his contribution 
toward Hesse’s biography. 

The late Hesse remained true to him- 
self as a “politically unpolitical" person. 

Whenever an attempt was made to 
commit him to a view or teaching he 
withdrew to his art, saying ii was he who 
had to live with his contradictions. 

Literature and the.qucst for word and 
truth, he noted in 1950, could assume 
the proportion of an illusion. 

Yet Hesse was strongly critical of the 
arms trade and warned, ns he had done 
in the First World War, against the hys- 
teria of the Cold Wnr. 

The whole world, he wrote, must be- 
come the home of mankind, in compar- 
ison with dogmatism of all kinds reason 
was, he felt, “one nf the noblest gifts of 
God." 

He interceded on Erika Mann's be- 
half when she sought in vain to have n 
memorable protest against the post-war. 
witch hum published. Extracts from the 
nrticlc, are here printed for the first time. 
Hut the picture, clouds over. Letters 


reflecting a momentary mood or aimed 
specifically at the recipient do not al- 
ways attain the maturity of an essay. 

I should like to correct one error 
here, if only because a commentary is 
only available elsewhere. 

Hesse’s bibliographer Martin Vfeifer, 
one of his correspondents, impressively 
noted in 1977 in (he first volume of 
Hermann Hesses ' wehweite Wirkung 
(Hermann Hesse's Worldwide Effect) 
he edited for Suhrkamp how well Hesse 
had been received in East Germany in 
the early post-war period. 

As early as In 1947 Wolfgang Joho, a 
member of the "old guard” of Commun- 
ists persecuted by the Nazis, drew up a 
“general line” taking a positive view of 
Hesse as a bourgeois writer. 

A wide range of Press mentions that 
enn still be verified show how much 
sympathy he enjoyed in the East as a 
person and as a poet. 

He cainc in for fundamental critic- 
ism but it was never as abusive as the 
recriminations levelled at him on our 
side of the ideological border. There 
were also hymns of praise that sounded 
a fairly conservative note and were not 
particularly profound. 

But Hesse paid no attention to them. 
Whenever the subject was mentioned he 
sounded a note of disgust. 

Without checking to sec whether he 
was right he claimed that his entire 
oeuvre was either rejected as bourgeois 
romanticism or made fun of by literary 
critics and academic scholars in rite 
East. 

He made this claim in a 195 1 letter to 
the Swiss political department, which 
had shown interest in him because an 
article of his entitled Kriegsangst (Fear 
of War) had got him into trouble in 
Switzerland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

When the GDR Press rang the praises 
of his commitment to peace he was wor- 
ried he might be made out to be a Stalin- 
ist sympathiser. 

In retrospect this fear may seem ab- 
surd, but in those days it was far from 

unwarranted. Hesse was certainly in the 
crossfire of suspicion.- 

His work was late to be published in 
the GDR, where it was, moreover, in- 
itially published without permission. 
But the delay was due to the East's shor- 
tage of foreign exchange. 

, He was well aware this was the' reason 
yet was not always objective in his com- 
ments on the subject. 

He felt the entire atmosphere in the 
Federal Republic to be suspect too and 
took a dim view of dfficial awards in any 
case. -ji 

So he was only being consistent in ex- 
pressing even more energetic disappro- 
val of offers from the Enst, although' he 
failed to sound the right note. 

He' held GDR novelist Anna SegherS 
In great esteem yet when she wrote to 
him in detail in one such connection he 
did not even see fit : to write os much as a ; 
line in reply. ■ 

Committed though Hesse often was, 
lie here shows unmistakable signs of the 
resignation of old age. .... . 




•IK.-. *' V. 'I 

Hermann Hesse . . . not- always ob- 
jective. . (Pholo: Archives} 

"When his friend Thomas Mann 
planned to launch an appeal to the con- 
science of the world He feared the im- 
potence of the intellectuals would be- 
come even more clearly apparent and 
what they say would stand for even less. 

He refused' to sign manifestos or peti- 
tions or to support demonstrations. Y6t 
in the context of protest against nuclear 
tests he referred, in a letter to an Indian 
publisher, to Albert Schweitzer as his 
political friend. One wonders why. 

He came to adopt an elitist attitude 
and was enthusiastic about social critics 
Gottfried Benn and Ernst Jiinger, wri- 
ters he had earlier viewed with detach- 
ment. 

He no longer attached importance to 
the individual or to mankind, but mere- 
ly to man "as a possibility, as a path to 
the spirit.” 

Variety 

A small minority was what counted. 
"Let us leave the world as it is.” 

References of this kind fnil to do jus- 
tice to Hesse’s Steppenwolf-like variety. 
Even in his late letters he deals with 
himself in variations and details that go 
beyond the bounds of a short review of 
this kind. 

He was, for instance, opposed to 
clerical misgivings about his later po- 
em Jesus und die Armen (Jesus and the 
Poor), saying his love and sympnthy 
had always been with the poor and op- 
pressed. 

• In his holiday resort, Sils Maria, he 
lamented that hotel guests living in the 
lap of luxury had no idea of how much 
they were to blame for- the harsh reality 
they.chose not to see-. 

Mention must be made of the many 
gifts of cash and kind he made to help 
the hungry. the needy, students. 

He is critical about psychoanalysis, 
about German philosophy, about mod- 
ernist trends in the arts. 

,We learn much, about Far , Eastern 
wisdom, • which is a wide-range topic 
with Hesse. He sounds a worried note, 
about the -progressive destruction of the. 

environment. . 

' •He calls his- youth to mind and the 
pictures of nature he paints call to mind . 
the finest of his writings. 

What struck me most was what Hesse 
wrote to a teacher about the origins .of 
his early story Der Yfolf. Imagination 
and empathy, he wrote, were nothing 
but “forms of love,". . ... 

That makes one set aside many, lines < 
of thought when reflecting on. Hermann, 
Hesse r ; • « 

; Helmut GutntQU ' .. . 

(DurTugcuptcgclj Berlin. 1 2 OclabqM9B6) 


A trendy turn 
towards 
the irrational 


Peter Handke: Die Wiederholuno m* 
Repetition), Suhrkamp Verlag, Frink- 
furl am Main, 1986, 334 pages, DM31 


P eter Handke is undeniably a sensi- 
tive writer. He is quicker ihy 
others to sense changes of mood and 
movement in society! 

He lets himself be carried' away fe 
them inwardly and invariably arrives a 
attitudes new;and attuned to the times. 

Yet even he can make mlstafo 
Handke’s powers of rational self-con- 
trol seem weaker by far than his sensi- 
tivity. 

That was readily apparent in the late- 
1970s when he noticed how strong dis- 
satisfaction with industrial society had 
grown. 

Many people who were dissatisfied 
with a life governed by functional order 
longed, he felt, for harmony bemw/j 
ego and environment. 

He took this longing into account v\ 
his books, painting pictures of peace 
and harmony. 

.He prefigured something that was to 



Peter Handke 
mood change. 


i quick to aenM 

(Photo: Isolde OhJtMum) 


take an increasing hold of the imagina- 
tion of West German society in iw 
1980s: the nature cult. 

But what lie wrote Was no longer^ 
vincing, so completely did herej> wl 
yearnings and fantasies in his wort 
Instead of merely lending expff«“ n 
to them, he tried to fashion the® 10 
worldview. , 

He would doubtless lift to ^co 1 » 
what he feels Cdzanne to have w ■ 
"mentor of mankind." This an ™ 1 . ; l 
the hallmark of Handke's styl e ' 
aspires to the impression of cl 
validity but- usually sounds bonwjj ’ 
His latest novel, entitled Die 
hohmg (The Repetition) fails to 
any change in-style or approach. 

We are again shown how *°® 
turns to. mature and finds security r 
mg back: to nattire. And, again, H 1 
a tale than a message. • • i 

- The first 1 part of the novel is 'he* 1 ' 
lip Kobal, the first-person na r ral .° Q r ’ 

thdtaletof a journey he-made in 1 9 

leaving school. i *.-*-■ ■ ''^u 

It took him from his homeviliap , 
Carlnthia, 1 Austria, to Slqvepla inne^ 
boUrhjg Yugoslavia. • l f' ’’‘j- 

In Jesenice, the first,; city of any 
Continued on page 14 y ’ 
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■ THE CINEMA 

Large doses of catastrophe where the 
apocalyptic meets the apoplectic 


T hree films, three djtijerent casts of 
mirici and three worlds dhat collide 
with one another are the high points of 
this year’s Manpheim Film Week. ‘ 1 
Chajital ' Aker jnann’s JeanneDiel- 
liiann deals with Edna Cormick who, 
after twenty years of compliant marri- 
ed life, suddenly stdbs Kef unfaithful 
husband to deajii. _ 1 ‘ ‘ 

Sara ftriVer’s S(edp)vdlkerte\\s if Ni- 
cole, whilst working at night ori'a Chi- 
nese translation 'in"& gloomy New York 
suburb experiences infernal' night- 
mares. . ."..,1 

1 1 A' ’Chlribse girl diep, Nicole's girl- 
friend \Ases her haii > ' , t : h l £ srri'All son is 
kidnapped then they return' to normal 
tfythc Hudson River at night. 1 
.Konstantin Lopusha risky's Briefe 
rind" To ten" (A. dead 11 man's letters) 
deals With* a small group of people Who 
have hidden themselves between 
hooks and dusty works of art in a deep 
museum cellar. . • 

The! outside world is in ruins and 
.ashes, An nuclear explosion has de- 
stroyed all life, there is no way of tell- 
ing how great the chances of survival 
nre for those who have lived through 
this.' 

The last words of u scientist who 
sends off into an uncertain future a 
hand of surviving orphans, arc: "Go, 
for as long as mankind is on the move, 
people can hope." 

C/iiinial A ke mi aim’s Jeanne Dicl- 
hubm tif'tfhittilkcent of the flrsl'flfftf’fty 
the Canadian Leon Marr. Tanz Itn 
Dunkel, (Dunce in the dark) that also 
dealt with a housewife whose life was 
cheerful but monotonous. 


■ Akermann’s film is similar in style 
and content, but highly individual and 
basically different. Leon Marr's film, 
however; shows a sudden deathly sense 
of emptiness, a ’moment of astonish- 
ment and pain that ends in catastophe.- 

'Sara Driver's Sleepwalker would 
never have made it to Mannheim with- 
out- the help of her friend cameraman 
Jim Jarmusch, who shot this fHm in fas- 
cinating colour frames. 

It is short and Impressively poetic. It 
is<very personal and restricted imform 1 , 
harking back to classical drama. The 
poetry and dramatic content 1 ; the music 
by-Phil Klein' and'th'e frames t'hat hover 
between 1 the opalescenae of fairy-tale^ 
and the sallowness of nightmares are 
all controlled. 1 • ... 

The thematic and aesthetic high 
point of the Mannheim Film Week Was 
screened on the second day; Konstan- 
tin Lopushansky's first, Briefe eines 
Toten. The film was 1 of startling relev- 
ance- to the present and brilliant in 
form.. 

It was given the major prize from the 
city of Mannheim and the film critics' 
award. 

Lopushansky, 39, a musicologist 
and art historian, came late to the film. 
He was educated in Leningrad nnd 
Moscow, and was assistant to Andrei 
Tarkovski. 

If Briefe eines Toten, looked at as an 
apocalyptic laic, is computed with Tar- 
■JfovaW's Op/er (Victims) Lopushnns- 
ky’s Apocalypse is not mysteriously 
explained but extended in all its fright- 
fulness. 

The film shows the horror of bu- 



reaucracy when it comes to allocating 
the orphans the right to a place in the 
individual bunkers. The orphans as hu- 
man beings without parents have just 
as few rights as the old people. 

Religious, inoral and. philosophic 
questions are asked and discussed 
here. The form of the film is involved. 
The tale-is not narrated chronological- 
ly but by associations, y?t it is qot con- 
fused and cryptic, Among . the qthpr 
first films worth seeing was the Welsh 
production by Karl Francis, Boy$oldi - 
cr, dealing with the brutal training 
methods employed jn the British Army. . 

The Swiss contribution ,to Mann- 
heim by .Ueli Mamin, Die, . schwarzc 
Perle (The black pearl) was full of im- 
agination and well acted. 

Then Scott Murray's Australian ver- 
sion .of Raymond Radiguet's novel 
Teufel im Lcib was much more satis- 
factory with its clear dramatic line and 
the convincing performance of the 
main actors than Marco Bciloccio’s 
mannered, exaggerated version of the 
same novel. 

The Film Week, the 35th. was in- 
volved with the cinema, advertising the 
cinema. gamine new film tuns and 
winning back those who had defected. • 

Its administrators and the city itself 
did much to stimulate interest in it. 

At the main railway station passeng- 
ers were greeted with an annoucement 


that they had arrived in the. city where 
an international film festival was to 
take place. 

The curious were attracted by pos- 
ters, leaflets and a central information 
tent with daily, free previews of the 
films. 

* Every effort was made to draw atten- 
tion to the Film Week and the cinema. 

The:-. Film Week programme .in 
Mannheim's Capitol cinema, one of the 
most, elegant in the country, opened 
with Robert. Vernay’s 1953 version of 
The Count of Monte Christo with Jean 
Marais in the title role. This film from 
the East German archives had been re- 
worked. . 

There was considerable interest in 
film classics. and-international films 
that.had been very-successful. This all 
added up to a five per cent increase in 
the number of -visitors to the Film 
Week over the previous year, and at? 
tendance in 1985 showed an enormous 
increase in interest. : • ; 

. Mannheim Film Week-lias a long tra? 
dition of showing documentaries. This 
year there were many films of the genre 
with important themes, tackled seri- 
ously and in factual detail. But many of 
them were too long and too diffuse. 

This was true of the American com 
tribution from Murin Florio and Vic- 
toria Mudd, Broken Rainbows dealing 
with the forced resettlement of Indi- 
ans. it was awarded an Oscar last year. 

The snmc criticism is true of Johan 
van dcr Kau ken’s ironic, clever study / 
Love Dollars dealing with the rich und 
the poor in four major cities of the 
world, Amsterdam, Geneva. New York 
und Hong Kong. 

Peter Heller’s documentary film 
about a 90-yeiir-okl man troin Alsace. 
Per Schmeiz hi/tr die IhUiner giu kem 
middle Mensclwit divhten (Pain makes 
the hens cackle anti men reflect), was 
curious, short and funny. 

fleiko R. Blum 

(Rhi-i noetic Po»l. Diusoldrtrf. l.l OcmIht 


H amburg's 13th Film Festival set It- 
self the difficult task of providing 
both popular and more sophisticated 
films. i 

The" organisers, the association Of 
West German programme cinema oper- 
ators, spelled out their aim clearly' in 'the 
catalogue. (Programme Cinemas are cin- 
emas that publish monthly lists: dr pro- 
grammes, of the films they propose 
screening.) • ! 1 

Wertief Grassiriann, chairman of the 
association and director of Hamburg's 
Abaton Cinema, admitted 1 tfiftf he 'was 
dancing on' eggs tryin’g to be popular 
ahd yet S'erve thfe discriminating filtrt- 

gber. " 1 

The task involVfed finding sophisticat- 
ed films 1oi‘ the cifldidtfc'fis Well 'as the 
films that at;e the bread-and-butter of a 
program n3e cinema. 

The;' tight-rdpC 1 walk 11 between high 
ambltidn and ‘economic 1 necessity Was 
clearly sHbwft'on the 1 opening night of 
the festival; which included 30- filths 
from nine countries. 1 • •.. ••: 

Th£ first film to be screened Was ‘a 
first Showing 1 of Du jnlch ttilc'h by Anja . 
Franke and Dani Lfevy Who iOted'in it.' ’ 
'"The film tells the Romeo and Juliet- 
story, a young pair 1 whp in the dally rtin : 
if their lives have fun and enjdy' sex. - 
They then decide to part but that ii'easl- . 
er said than done. ' ■ 

Their solution for. dealing with their 
relationship, that has gone a little ritale, 
is hampered not only by the traditional 
anxiety at parting, but also by a ikirder 
to which they are unwittingly witnesses. 1 

They wander 1 bewildered through 
Bertln ; at oightv'hunted -by mysterious 


Dancing-on-eggs formula had 
something for everyone 

iliiiis 


gangsters, but eventually- they re-dis- 
cover their old passion for one another. 
■•■■'In this short, tricky comedy about the 
tfdh ! $itoriness of feelings Anja Franke 
and Dani Levy contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Film Festival. ' '■* 

In discussions after the screening 
they.dei'&Hbed the production difficult- 
ies 1 ybdrig directors have 1 to battle With 

in thik country. ' ,! - - • ,r 

There has been a sloW j dc>wrt of fiiiids 
for' films since 1981 . It is not surprising 
then that the two 1 talented neWConfets 
ha^e said they have no interest in work^ 
ing in the cinema any longer: ' 

■ ‘.The two other films Shown for the 
first time at the Festival wire ntrtde'lin- 
der happier conditions. Slebeft Sunder 
■* j/eten Frniien^Seveh sinners — seven 
wohten) was titfide by" seven well- 
known Germah ‘a tid ; foreign women 
film directors! fof the 1 Second Teievi- 
ision Channel. •• e*-. ' ■ • • -i> 

" : It was a- long-winded series of epn 
isodes about the Seven 1 Deadly Sins. ; -'i' 
'Ulrike 1 Ottiiiger’s ambiguous ! frilb 
about pride in this film ‘tind theielegaht 
short crime episodi frdm:Bctte Gordon 


of America on greed were two exciting 
variations oil the venality of virtue. 

The other film was Orlando 
Lubbert’s Die Kolonle, a political thrill- 
er made with funds provided by Ham- 
burg’s film promdtion unit. 

Lubbert’s film only reinforced the old 
argument that sound financial backing 
for a film did not guarantee quality. - 
Die Kolonle deals with Insurance bro- 
ker Brunner’s search for his daughter 
who has disappeared into the hands of a 
fascistiSouth American sect. 

:: 'In th4 film Liibbert;'Wh6 conies from 
Chile, dealt with the'obvloiis.- "■ 

People have known for a long time 
that the military juntas of South Ameri- 
ca are no laughing matter and that most 
people value their personal freedom. 

At- no point in the film is any idea giv- 
en of -the realities of : the South Ameri- 
can military dictators’ torture chambers. 
- Masahiro- Shinoda’s .'samurai film 
Gonza, the Lancer v/as in sharp contrast 
to Liibbert's superficial production. ‘ j 
■ Shlnoda also deals with power and vi- 
olence, blit he is riot stiperficial, He tries 
to say something profound about the re- 
lationshipbctween theiwo. • • 

1 1 Gonza, the respected 1 samurai, docs 
inot fight for land dnd castlos. In times of 
peaci he can achieve neither honour 
nor.powerthrough armrso’ he’ turns to 
the tea 1 ceremony, v- V.- • 


But he has to study the secret scrolls 
of his master. Although Gonzn is al- 
ready betrothed he agrees to marry his 
master's daughter to get at the scrolls. 
This makes the former powerful samu- 
rai liable to blackmail. 

Director Shinoda begins by following the 
old rules, unfolding the plot almost like a 
detective before he deals in a very stylised 
way with the theme of honour and power. 

. The adulterous Gonza and the wife of 
his master eventually die in an act of 
barbaric violence. . . 

Levy’s Jove story successfully opened 
the Festival and a love story from Am- 
erica ended -it. 

Mala. Nodiee was filmed by Gus van 
Sant in Portland, Oregon. It tells the 
story of 'Walter, a young shopkeep,.who 
conceives a passion for two Mexican ; va- 
grants,: Johnnyiand Pepper, ■; .• , 

. 'They have no job and no' money.. By ac- 
cident they: meet i Walter who. gives' them 
money and tries to find them work. :> ! ; 
:;But the 'Mexicans continue to regard 
.-Walter, as just a '.homosexual, a faggot, 1 a 
gay.' • - 

• Then the. story trailsioff to an ending. 
Walter goes back to work, Johnny is 
again on the streets. Only- Pepper is no 
longer there.iHe is shot by the police in 
one of Portland’s shabby streets. i: 

.• - GuS van Sant tells-his story by expres- 
sive’ contrasts and some tough cutting. 
■This sad love story ia the most unusual 
and emotionally: hard-hitting contribu- 
tion to the Festival. • l.: i .-. . . ' . 

- iBut this year there -were no hits 'such 
as Diva or Mtihneri' •• : 

“ 1 1 • Jurgen Mahrt : ■ 

1 (Hannoy.ersohd Allgumclne, 9 .October. W86) 
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Why a species endowed with the asset 
of reason causes so much chaos 


M an is a creature blessed with com- 
mon sense, ethologist Bernhard 
Hassenstein told the Hamburg congress 
on behavioural science: Yet sweet rea- 
son is hardly the hallmark of the traces 

he has left in the world, 

Oppression, ■ murder, terror and war 
arc keynotes of human activity. What 
are the human motives that run riot 
against reason and humanity? 

Outlining the latest research findings 
to fellow-ethologists in Hamburg. Hass- 
enstein said fear was one trigger that put 
paid to common 1 sense. 

Fear as a mainspring of'human activ- 
ity originally had a beneficial effect, 
prompting man and animal to run away 
from their enemies, to seek refuge in 
sheltered places and to steer clear of 
places, situations and activities that had 
proved dangerous. . ■ 

Fear in its most concentrated form, 
panic, puts paid to reasoned thought of 
any kind, mobilising every last ounce of 
physical strength and endurance in- 
stead. 

In its natural habitat an- antelope on 
the run will thunder through thickets of 
thorns, fn a zoo it .will hurtle mindlessly 
into the fence, breaking its neck. 

A herd of mountain goats will plunge 
head over heels into a ravine. Panic- 
stricken people will jump to their deaths 
from hotel windows when the building is 
on fire. 

In nature fear and panic trigger reac- 
tions that are usually life-savers and sel- 
dom killers. In unnatural conditions 
they arc almost invariably self-destruc- 
tive. 

Stopping to think could often prove a 
life-saver in such circumstances, but 
fear inhibits and panic incapacitates the 
ability to do so. 

Some years ago Nobel laureate Hal- 
dan Keffer Hartline discovered a beha- 
vioural principle that helps to account 
for this undeniable tendency. 

The Hartline principle is that when 
two irreconcilable motives clash; the 
stronger usually prevails, sidelining the 
weaker of the two. 

When fear and reason clash, reason 
stands down, sad to say, as Hassenstein 
explained. 

“When reason look shape in man's bi- 
ological make-up,” he said, "the produc- 
tive part of intelligence, the intellectual 
variation and search mechanism, seems 
to have borrowed its function from the 
play impulse. 

"Unfortunately, the play' Instinct 
comes low on the Hartline scale, espe- 
cially in comparison with fear, and this 
disadvantage ■ was retained.” In other 
words, fear makes people stupid. 

This behavioural mechanism also ap- 
plies to the play of thought. Why, for in- 
stance, are people blind to common 
sense in times of crisis? Because of the 
learning principle of experience-related 
inhibition. , . ■ 

If, for instance, a train of thought is 
followed by a Sense of fear or fceling of i 
anxiety, as triggered by shock, a repri- i 
mnnd, fear of going out on a limb from i 
public-opinion or of being put to disnd- c 
vantage, inhibition is the result. ■ s 

As soon ns the thought recurs it trig- i 
gers fresh fear and is suppressed. 

Must man come to terms, with this \ 
fcnr-relatcd thought inhibition or is s 
there a solution to the dilemma? c 

Twenty years ugo ethology commit- n 


ted a cardinal sin that sidelined it social- 
1 Iy, as it were. It stated that biological be- 
s haviour was not. in principle, liable to 
- influence by learning or intelligence, 
s Hassenstein said these ethological 
teething troubles were over and ex- 
r plained why he and other ethologists no 
1 longer felt instinct overruled infellig- 
t enice: , 

"Man's ability to go .on hunger strike 
in pursuit, of political or humanitarian 
alms shoWs that powerful motives from 
the Intellectual sector can prevail over 
biological Impulses' such as hunger and 
self-preservation." ' 1 

A panic situajion can be contained 
intellectually! Divers, for instance, are 
taught to suppress panic when their 
breathing apparatus develops a defect. 

The panic reaction is to rip off your 
breathing mask, which is tantamount to 
suicide. The only hope of rescue is to 
stop and think, to -systematically review 
all possible sources of error and to rem- 
edy the defect. 

So reason can prevail over rogue in- 
stincts that form part of human nature. 
Fear can be dislodged from its place at 
the behavioural control panel. 

The same' applied. Hassenstein said, 
to the humanitarian sector. He defines 

S cientists feel underrepresented in 
the debate on the acceptance of the 
findings of modern research and. their 
consequences, says distinguished che- 
mist Jan Thesing. 

Professor Thesing, president of the 
German Chemical Association, made 
this point at the 114lh general meeting 
of the German Scientific and Medical 
Research Association in Munich. 

Professor Reimar Liist as chairman of 
the meeting, held in the Deutsches Mu- 
seum, said the gathering's public de- 
bates had always concentrated on a spe- 
cial research topic. 

He felt it was now time scientists paid * 
more attention to issues posed by poli- ! 
tics and public opinion. ! 

Surprisingly, however, ,his remarks ' 

were followed by twin monologues and 
not by what might have been expected 
to be a dialogue. 1 

The relationship between science and * 
politics, research and public life, was 1 
dealt with by both speakers. Both advo- 
cated strict segregation. . , , i 

The first speaker was sociologist and ’ 
Free Democrat Ralf Dahrendorf, a ' 
scientist and a politician. I 

He objected both to making politics 1 
out to be a science and to making sci- 
ence out to hold a political responsible ! 
ny,. ■ . i 

Yet he reaflsed, as he put it, that the 1 
strict distinction he wanted to see drawn 
between the interests, intentions and 1 
achievements of two such fundamental- 1 

Ly different activities went against the 1 
gram, clashing with the spirit of the age. 1 

He certainly sounded a provocative I 
note in stating that scientists were not in 
any way privileged on . political issues I 
and enjoyed no special authority, not t 
even when they decided to give certain < 
aspects of research a wide berth so os » 
not to be caught in a moral dilemma. 

Professor Dahrendorf said he fell it r 
was immaterial whether a few hundred t 
scientists or a few hundred taxi drivers I 
opposed SDI. He viewed with dismay any b 
nttempt to restrict access to new ideas. 


reason as common sense in relation to 
humanity. 

One of its greatest adversaries is, as 
he sees it, the biological phenomenon of 
group hostility, an aggressive mass reac- 
tion that occurs when one group feels, 
rightly or wrongly, threatened by an- 
other. 

Racial hatred and religious bigotry 
can be particularly inhuman, with unin- 
hibited brutality toward the enemy, ag- 
gressive feeling that gathers momentum 
like an avalanche and: uncritical solidar- 
ity with one’s own group all characterise 
tic of the phenomenon, 

Jt.can,ibe studied in nature among a 
herd of baboons. When they join. forces 
to fight an attacking leopard their hair 
stands on end and they feel. elated with 
solidarity as young warrior apes lead su- 
icidal counter-attacks. 

In this situation this : behaviour at 
least makes sense as being the most ef- 
fective form of group defence. 

In world affairs it is not only pointless 
but leads straight to the catastrophe of 
mass destruction. Yet the world is still 
governed, in East and .West, in a manner 
inherited from ihe apes. 

Is group hostility an innate human in- 
stinct or merely a reaction to real or im- 


Link between 

• i • • 

science and 
politics debated 

Physicist Klaus Pinkau of Garching, 
near Munich, voiced similar views on 
scientific responsibility in his following 
speech. 

The scientist’s special responsibility, 
he said, was to unmask charlatnns who 
might shake confidence in scientific re- 
search and to promote public confid- 
ence and foster understanding of the 
way science worked. 

Science was a quest for the truth; it 
also sought to be useful. That'was where 
it set foot in the political arena, Profes- 
sor Pinkau said. ... 

Public debate was, he felt, the only 
fitting platfprm on which to decide 
whether or not to use scientific, findings 
or to discuss whether scientists could.be 
to blame for putting. their knowledge to 

He felt it was wishful thinking for 
scientists to believe they could retain 
their innocence by refusing to put their 
knowledge to use., 

, He vyas convinced it was every scien- 
tist’s duty to place his knowledge on of- 
fer “so that science can prove its useful- 
ness. By the same token, doctors must 
put their knowledge to use or else be 
guilty of refusing to help the sick, , 

Science was applied whatever hap- 
pened. regardless whether or not scien- 
tists wanted it to be put to use. Political 
decisions were- reached qn whether or 
not to make use of scientific findings. . 

Professor Dahrendorf felt there could 
not .be a meaningful relationship be- 
tween science, and politics .until science 
had put its house in order (and he saw it 
as being in disarray), 

A' meaningful relationship, also ,pre- 
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aginary outside influence? If {, ^ 
latter, common sense would staT 
chance of handling an untamed heriZ 1 
There have been times, Hasai 
told the Hamburg congress, 
mg and bestial brutality motive 
group hostility have been tatsaio, 
extreme. U|[i 

The Nazi period was a case in ^ 

0 Yet at other tunes they have occK 
seldom if at all for decades bn cmT* 

s “That is one of many pointers indb 
f mg that there is, fortunately, noaoZ 
- sive.mstinct that spontaneously E 
:, - m time to time and needs to find a 

outlet," Hassenstein says. 

. “Group aggression would seem t 0 v 
/ purely reactive in nature.” So oneu 
. of counteracting It is by means ofswtf 
. ically human faculties such as speech. 

1 People can be taught from an esfc 
. age to develop a keen ear for the lineo* 

tic poison of building up hatred of fo. 
eigners, demagogic incitement to raciil 
hatred and similar barbaric and point- 
less excesses. ■■■"• 

Defamation as a mode of aggress'ibr 
he argues, is so fatefully capable of lnj- 
gering .behavioural responses from the 
depths of human nature that it can never 
be justified. 

Sad to say, allowing onesuffw be 
swept along by the intoxication oflaniv 
ical masses is fun. It testifies to the ani- 
mal element at work in man. 

Yet that should be a warning to call 
on common sense to redress the balance 
before an unstoppable avalanche is wt 
in motion. ViwDroschtt 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg. Ill October Itrt) 

supposed that political debate regained 
a level deserving of the name. 

Science and politics must nol fv 
thoughtlessly intermingled; intcrrefivd 
though they might be. 

..The state, for instance, undemiio : 
scientific research (with no political I 
strings whatever in the Federal Repub- i 
lie, he was happy to say), while scientific 
findings found their way into political 
processes. 

Professor Dahrendorf was critical ol 
what he called the “impenetrable fog ol 
agreement” resulting from most Ger- 
man scientific research facilities being 
state-owned. . .. 

While stressing the limits between 
science and politics he felt fhere was an 
urgent need for, , “interpreters” conver- 
sant.with both sidesi 
Tension between scientists on the one 
hand ,npd pqlitics and the general public 
on the, other was. due:to.$peechlessi»tf 
between them, professor pinkau saW. 

They could only hope to u bridge & 
divide if scientists first learnt to c^ B ; 
nicate with each other on an Interfhc'" 
plinary basis and then learptho»l ot ° s ' 
|er public confidence ancj JtJLSS®* 
scientific findings iq gen^tf/(y Ufl ° er ' 

standable terms. • . 

He, called, pn the public to.sfioxy.grc-a 
,ter understanding .for. the, sfiientihj'. JF 
proqqh* that. of. harnessing all- > 
; and new : found knpwlecjge iMUpPP?® 
a hypothesis, thereby .either und$rpifl n ' 
; ing it, disproving it orjimprb.yipS ,l *.i . 
i. .The, public .must iearq to. .ufitjepjjff 

both the , scientific method and thejgj 

,cept of scientific truth, which by d e F' 

tipnepujd never.be incontrovertible 

Profess op ^inkap expected p 0 W*jj 

to alip^, research, sufficient, leeway .Jr 
to show genuine iritefestjn u^lflg 
tific, trpth as a, b^sis.fpf their own.d^ 
Slops. . : | ;i 

' Politicians, He said, npuststbplF^ 

ing ftijenttsts as^diray-Jiorses of pQiy.'f* 
XosetnacieSri"- 

.hi'..,!. -I " ■ ■ (PrHokftirivAHgwncin.e.Zei^ 
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i THE ENVIRONMENT 

Warning about 
chemicals in 
ground water 



C lear signs of chemicals in ground 
and surface water posing a poten- 
tial health hazard are reported by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ber- 
lin. • 

The EPA’s warning is contained in a 
report dealing mainly with halogenised 
hydrocarbons. 

Undesirable in drinking water, they 
cannot be completely eliminated when 
river water is processed by the water au- 
thorities for domestic consumption. 

Nearly all major rivers and lakes in 
the Federal Republic of Germany are 
used partly as a source of drinking wa- 
ter. 

Ground water faces the further threat 
of harmful substances seeping from old 
garbage tips long closed but still chemi- 
cal time-bombs. • 

Health -Office experts fear between 
1,000 nnd 2,000 disused garbage tips 
may contain substances that could con- 
taminate water resources. 

The chemical industry would be vir- 
tually brought to a standstill if it were no 
longer to use hydrocarbons. 

They include products ranging from 
oils and fug, .both edible and industrial,., 
to problematic insecticides such as 
DDT, which is banned in the Federal 
Republic. 

The EPA report deals with 19 sub- 
stances rated hazardous and particular- 
ly relevant to the debate on water qual- 
ity- 

They are, for the most part, widely- 
used industrial chemicals of which high 
counts have been measured in river and. 
at times, even tap water. 

All except one are halogenised hy- 
drocarbons: hydrocarbons that have 
formed a chemical compound with one 
of the halogens, such as fluorine or 
chlorine. 

Little is known about how hazardous 
these substances are, especially the 
long-term hazard of relatively low 
doses. 

So there is no agreement on uniform 
safety levels either. The US Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s ceilings are 


levels at which 95 per cent of fish and 
minute organisms in the water are un- 
harmed. 

The German EPA feels lower levels 
are advisable — levels at which there is 
no damage whatever to living organ- 
isms. 

The international working parly of 
Rhine catchment area water authorities 
would sooner sec no toxic substances at 
all in water from which drinking water is 
taken. 

The EPA report states that toxin le- 
vels in surface water are generally not 
high enough to do any harm. 

But this only applies to substances of 
which the longer-term effects are 
known. And there are exceptions too. 

Dichlormethane, for instance, is used 
as a corrosive, degreasing agent and de- 
tergent. Dichlormethane counts mea- 
sured in the Rhine ranged from 5 to 
171, in the Main from 25 to 600 micro- 
grams per litre. 

The Federal. Health Office recom- 
mends a safety level of 25 micrograms 
per litre of drinking and ground water, 
including (he count In respect of three 
other, related substances. 

About 1,000 tonnes of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons a year flow into the North 
Sea via rivers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Surface water pollution is only part of 
the problem; ground water is also 
threatened. 

The Health Office water, soil and at- 
mospheric hygiene research unit says 
there are between 30,000 and 50,000 
disused garbage tips in the Federal Re- 
public. 

Harmful substances may well be 
seeping from up to 2,000 of them into 
the water table, which supplies 70 per 
. cent of German drinking water. 

There" were surprises in Berlin when 
an area was investigated for use in test- 
ing a new method of measuring the pol- 
lution level of seepage water. 

There were five known garbage tips 
in the area, but probes revealed the ex- 
istence of a further 14 that had been 
forgotten and the existence of three 
more is suspected. 

A spring has yet to be found that 
feeds hydrocarbon impurities into the 
ground water, but water polluted by dis- 
used household garbage dumps was no 
longer fit for use as drinking water. 

The European Community-recom- 
mended safety level for ammonium was 
found to be exceeded 52-fold and the 
recommended safety level for chemical 
oxygen requirement was exceeded 25- 
fold. 

The oxygen requirement level is a 

Continued on page 14 


Sewerage pigeons come home 
to roost with the rats 


JRHHINISCHE post 


S ewers can't be seen and shouldn't 
be heard. They aren't much talked 
about yet occasionally make their 
presence felt by unpleasant smells. 

Sewerage systems in German cities 
are often over a century old, corroded, 
sludge-choked, war-ravaged, long in 
the tooth and too small to handle their 
workload. 

Down below where the rats lurk in 
seamy seclusion the problems are im- 
mense. Experts say at least a quarter of 
the sewerage system is in need of rene- 
wal. 

For decades local authorities have 
avoided tackling the problem, but billi- 
ons now need investing in this essential 
underground aspect of urban renewal. 

“We are now building fourth-gcncr- 
aiion sewerage works," says Dr Diet- 
rich Stein of the Sewerage Technology 
Association in Bonn, “but the drains 
that pipe sewage to the works arc still 
first-generation ones." 

Age takes its toll. So do corrosive 
chemicals. Industrial and domestic 
chemicals corrode the pipes and mor- 
tar, not to mention 1930s and post-war 
concrete. 

Bacteria lining the walls of sewerage 
pipes transform sulphur from the de- 
composing mass into sulphuric acid. 

Drum leakage at Rhine-Main air- 
port, Frankfurt, caused impurities near 
a sewage works. Effluent from a facto- 
ry in Horb on the Neckar contaminat- 
ed an artesian well with ethylene 
perchlorate. 

Hundreds of similar news items 
could be listed, and officials at the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in Ber- 
lin feel they arc no more than the tip of 
an iceberg. 

The next slogan after Waldsterben 
(the death of the forests), they say, will 
be Grundwasserslerben (the death of 
ground water resources). 

Urban sewerage systems were set up 
over a century ago for a per capita con- 
sumption of about five litres of water a 
day. They now have to handle up to 
180 litres a head. 

Experts long consoled themselves 
with the thought that rainwater would 
dilute the effluent. But recent research 


findings have shown the opposite to be 
true. 

The first rainfall flushes a layer of 
highly toxic dust and dirt into the 
drains that has gather for dry days of 
weeks on roofs and roads. 

It is a treacherous cocktail consist- 
ing of oil, soot, tar, tyre rubbings and 
heavy metals, with an admixture of 
cadmium, lead and carcinogenic benz- 
pyrene. 

Rainwater retention reservoirs need 
building, gigantic concrete tubs to hold 
back the first cloudburst and pipe it 
gradually to the sewage works for pro- 
cessing. 

Retention reservoirs for Hamburg, 
population 1.6m, alone would cost 
DMlbn. 

But piecemeal repairs are far from 
inexpensive. 

Rolf Biclccki of the Hamburg public 
works department says repairs to main 
drains cost roughly DM3,000 per me- 
tre. 

Assuming a quarter of the 
250,000km German sewerage system 
to be in need of renewal, the repair bill 
would cost DM190bn, or over half the 
Federal budget. 


Cardboard pipes 


This sum doesn't even include the 
cost of repairs to domestic drains that 
link up with the municipal system. 

They are suspected by the EPA to be 
the source of most leakage. 

They total 600,000km and have 
never undergone routine checks. 

Housing regulations have been so 
simplified that none at all apply to 
domestic drains any more. 

“They could just as well install 
drains made of cardboard," says an 
EPA official. “They aren't checked in 
any case." 

In Zurich the entire city-centre sew- 
erage network has been demolished 
and relaid. 

“We really must take more energetic 
action,” says Hamburg's Bielecki. 

“If need be we will simply have to in- 
crease the water rates.” 

But that is an unpopular move poli- 
ticians would soonest wash their hands 

Bernhard Borgeest 

' (Rhein ische Post, Dusaeldorf, L4 October 1986) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

i . i 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every ' 
buying department should have ; 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an ■ ' -J ; ■ 
encyclopaedia; 1 

Products, Including 9,b00 trade 
marks, are arranged . 
alphabetically, complete with 

. . 1 : • lL_-J 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. . 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. ' 

■Price: DM98.44 post free In . 
Germany, DM107 .cjf abroad. . 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from qs.or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaua 

Postfach 11 03 20 „ 

D-6100 Darmstgdt 

Federal Republic of Gerryiany 

Tel, r (0.61 51)3 91-6 
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Shoes from all, from homo 
erectus to Boris Becker 


R ichard Fenchel doesn't look at peo- 
ples faces. He looks at thejr feet 
or rather, what they wear an their feet. 

He is interested in all . types of. shoe, 
tlic elegant, the clumsy, the trendy, the 
sporty and the comfortable. He is a re- 
tired shoemaker, but not only that: he is, 
also a recorder of the shoes of history. ' 

He has what is believed to be the' 
most comprehensive' shoe museum in 
the world. In about 250 showcases,' he 
displays miniatures (scale: one to three). 

The retired master shoemaker from 
Butzbnch, in Hesse, has followed in a 
family tradition. Since the 1 7th century. 

An pair girls 
1 — not boys 

T he traditional au pair girl is now uri-. 

dcr challenge by the au pair hoy. 
The challenge at. the moment' is a weak 
one because old habit* die hard and 
people still prefer girls. 

In the past 1 2 months, one agency re- 
ports that there were 4.000 male applic- 
ations for au pair positions but only 8U 
families willing to take them. 

One of the lucky one is Edm'undo, n 
23-ycar-old from Brazil. He was placed 
with n family through the agency in Mu- 
nich. He looks after a nine-year-old girl 
and does all what is usually regarded as 
women's work in return for 300 marks a 
month plus food and keep. 

Au pnir girls both frorii Germany and 
foreign countries receive a small 
amount of money which gets nround the 
work permit regulations. . Foreign girls 
get the opportunity to get □ residence 
permit for a year and learn the language. 

The agency reports that over the past 
two years, (here have been, increasing 
numbers of male. applicants. The first male 
applicant was an American, six years ago. 

Ulltt Pokutta, head of the agency, says 
she i$ surprised that most of the male 
applicants come from countries where 
males have a traditional macho image — 
Spain, Italy, Jugoslavia and South Am- 
erican countries. ' " 

The youths want to spend a year in Ger- 
many. Bui the order is tail. Germans, it 
seems, in this regard are just like the Brit- 
ish, the French and the Americans they 
prefer girls. , Christa von Bernuth 
(Frankfurter NcucPressc. 30 September 1986 ) 


frankfurter Rundschau 


Groundwater 

Continued from page 13 

pointer to the extent of organic pollu- 
tion. Both reports, the EPA and the 
Health Office findings, reach compar- 
able conclusions. Both rule put any 
acute health hazard. 

; The suhstnnees monitored found 
their way into the body via water and 
food intake in traces below the recom- 
mended tolerance levels. 

But the EPA feels long-icnn checks 
ore important, being needed to ensure 
wnter quality. ‘ 

A further factor is that some hydro- 
carbons arc felt to cause cancer. In their 
cuse it would clearly he best I r they were 
found not to occur at all in the environ- 
ment. Dieter Schwab 

(Niimbcrger Nachri chicn, Ociahur 1 986] 


seven generations of Fepchels have 
1 made and repaired shoes. 

Richard showed a curiosity about 
shoes of the past from an early age. Fifty 
years ago. as a 22-year-old, he decided 
to show the world what sort of shoes 
used to be worn. So he started collect- 
ing- Now he has giveii over three rooms 
of his detached house to his collection 
of miniatures. The collection can only 
be seen by appointment! 

The 50th anniversary of the birth of 
the idea also coincides With the 50th an- 
niversary of his marriage: his first pair 
of miniatures were costume shoes espe- 
cially for his girlfriend, Emily. They 
were married shdrtly afterwards, - not 
entirely because of the shoes. 

The hiusium hiik existed in its present 
form for Ip years, 'ever since he thrived 
in Butzbach from 'Miinzenberg-Gim- 
bach, also in Hesse. His exhibits have 
been shown in the fashion centres of 
Europe, Paris, Berne, Basle, Helsinki. ■■ • 
The collection includes an amazing 
diversity: footwear from the early up- 
right- walking man to the glistering, pop 
new-wave look of the 1980s from all 
continents. The work involved is pain- 
staking. 

There are rawhide shoes of early 
man; old Greek and Roman, shoes; aris- 
tocratic shoes worn by the pharaohs; 
shoes from the Chinese dynasties; the 
shoes of Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks; the shaggy fur boots of czarinas; 
white gaiters of Frederick the Great; 

Continued from page 10 

on the other side of the border, Handke 
has his hero recollect. 

He recalls his life at high school in 
Klagenfurt, where he was always an out- 
sider, events in the village, where He 
failed to gain acceptance, and life in die 
family, where one member paid scant at- 
tention to the individuality of the other. 

The classical intonation with which 
Handke seeks to make 1 his events sound 
an exemplary note is irksome at' times 
but these recollections of.childhood and 
youth are still striking. They have; a 
bearing on reality. : 

We are shown the development of a 
man who has never experienced a sense 
of identity and security with his envi- 
ronment. Since childhood he clearly 
seems to have been afraid of other peo- 
ple’s affection and to have withdrawn 
into his ego. , 

This narcissistic withdrawal into 
loneliness, he realises as he thinks it all . 
over in the station waiting room in Jese- ; 
( nice, has something to do with his relh- ' 
lionship with his mother. 1 

She always treated him with loving 
but disparaging pity. 

Not until the second part of the novel 
does Filip come to realise what life is — 
thanks to nature. He spends some tjmc 
in a remote valley with a lake sur- 
rounded by mountains. 

. He spends his time walking round the 
. valley anil finally wonders: “Has truly be- 
jing alive not always been being able to 
breathe with the flowing water, the sway- : 
■ ing grass and the rising branch of a tree?" 1 



Richard Fenchel . . . Into his stride. ■ 

1 . (Photo: Wciikamp) 

tennis shoes of Boris Becker and l,ady 
Di; the hiking shoes of former Bonn 
President Karl Carsteris; and the plim- 
solls^ worn by Joschka Fischer, ' the 
Green MP, when he Was sworn into the 
Hesse coalition cabinet in 1984. 

Fenchel makes sure Ke maintains 
good contact with the German shoe inf 
stitute. He gets early information about 
trends for the coming season. This 
means that when new collections are de- 
livered; his miniatures are already sitt- 
ing in the showcase. • 

Perhaps he had the most difficulty 
getting, details of the boots worn by as- 
tronaut Neil Armstrong when he be- 
came the first man to land on the moon 
in 1969. 

After several vain attempts to get in- 
formation about the cumbersome foot- 
wear, he wrote direct to Houston. 

Back came a bulging letter. It con- 
tained exact descriptions of the dimen- 
sions of the footwear and the materials 
used. At the bottom was the signature;: 
Neil Armstrong. 

Michael Emmrich 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 25 September 1986) 

Yet proximity to nature, although 
conjured with such high-flying words, is 
something the narrator fails ro put ac- 
ross. 

Instead of submerging himself into 
the objects he always just fleetingly out- 
lines the contours of. a landscape and 
promptly switches to ..convoluted ob- 
servations. • 

He attaches much grenter importance 
to the meaning he:sees in nature than to 
nature itself. , ..... . . . 

He feels, for instance, that nature 1 is 
far less restrictive on emotion than the 
artificial -order of civilisation — - or that 
turning to nature is waving goodbye to 
aggression and war preparedness. 

These are all ideas outlined jn earlier 
Handke essays. In his latest novel he 
rings the changes on them to excess. 

Yet Handke’s message is more than a 
. mere interpretation of natpre. In the fi- i 
: n . al P art the novel he describes a so- j 
; cial community that purportedly. has : 
j hardly parted company with nature and j 
; ,ls allegedly peaceful laws, ... .. . : 

He'locates this society; on a lonely I 
; plateau overlooking; the Gulf of Trieste j 
where he has his hero live with an old i 
woman with whom he feels, 'for the flrst i 
: time in his life, safe and secure. ■ ‘ ■ ■ \ 

; _ She lets him be himself without ask- i 
: mg, as his motherlhad done, what >was to 
•; become of him. n-; :, . :. ■ . 

In this remote area there is np creed 
• of performance, . success and' pYbgrek 
Instead life follows riatyre’s cycle by 
; means 6f constant repetition: 1 : 

The descriptions of this life Handke J. 
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A machine that 
measures 
human emotions 

A n apparatus that measures f M fo. 

in people has been developed h! 
university lecturer, Wolfgang Veto, 
conjunction with Bayreuth Unlveri 
electronics department.' 

The machine was unveiled ahhe jjt 
congress of the German society for p* 
chology in Heidelberg and put ihrL 
its paces. : . , . 

It. is hoped, that the machine will 
used in basic psychological research 
applied psychology and study of iheu- 
vous system. It has cost 1 00,000 mafti 
to develop over 13 years from 1973 . 

. Electrqd.es . fixed . to fingers, 'em 
chest and stomach measure, changes o 
pulse rates, breathing apd how the ski 
is affected, .Study, subjects also lake hold 
of the Vehr.Stick, named after ils invert- 
tor, which, registers reactions in given 
situations. 

..At Heidelberg, for example, guinea 
pigs were, tested for. their rea-m to 
the music of Wagner, played iota 
over headphones* • * 

Vehrs'Said, for example,- the appare- , 
tus. could be used to investigate how 
people react to media influences. Whai 
effect posters have, video films, adver- 
tisements and the like. . , . 

In cultural psychology, it could meal 
how people react to particular pieces of 
music, .as in the case of Wagner ai Hei- \ 
delberg. 

It also had n place in sexual research 
and in crime. The apparatus could Una- 
ble up as.a lie detector. 

A university -spokesman said ii ^ 
hoped that the.congress would stimulate 
demand for the machine. Manufacture j 
and use under -licence could be ar- 
ranged. 

(Siiddaulschc Zeiluilg, 27 September WO 

gives us are pale and schematic. The) 
too provide an occasion for observ- 
ations. As a result Filip .decides to be 
guided in his thinking, by the principle 
oh which plateau people base. their 
lives. 

Repetition, lie decides, is the essentf 
Hes set himself the task of telling j 
what people constantly get up to, frb 1 
is constantly repeated, 

...To use a .fo f mu la, , taken . from 8 
Handke essay, Filip wants to help *? 
“paturalise" “myth” in modern cuftwf- 
' .That, Hjmdk? feels, is 
cap succeed in painting picture* P[ c0 ‘ 
lective identification. So he sew 
help eliminate the alienation and : 

. tion. that are tjie tP 10 ® 6 . 
Industrial society . ■ 

That is an exaggerated ambition £ 
which literature today can hardly 1 > 
justice. Yet Handke deludes Ws reader* , 
(and doubtless -himself) with bonibrn • 
verbiage such' asi /’Narralj^ f mus “ L ! 

participation'.igive.usgracd-andxonscc ; 

ration.” 

Alt in all, Handke!? latest novel is ^ 

very appealing in its narrative b«a 
the narrative is overladen with Interp* 
tation. . 

This iH^rp^et|'tjSin • i.&, 
an attempt t'g.aritv^t^ratiomf? 01 ^ 
tion but* tpes^ai^^xpres^pf re , 
hous terjninolojjy^.: _ 

Yet his repudiation ofreafisdc 
tion and hjs Tftrji' toward the J irralic 
are verykrt®Tb'ih*Kfe<iplAg:Witlfthe;lin?« s i 
Joachim 

.(HUmbcrger Nachrichtcn, 1 1 ^7 
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Helping women get back to work 
after raising a family 


T he Frankfurter Frauenbetriebe was 
set up two years ago to help back 
into business women who had inter- 
rupted their careers to have families. 

After years of being away from work 
many women find it almost impossible 
to find a job when the family has growii 
up. 

The organisation also gives advice 
and assistance to divorced women who 
have no qualifications, women acad- 
emics whose studies do not help much 
In job-seeking and women generally 
who have lost their employment be- 
cause of rationalisation measures in 
the firm where they worked. 

The aim of the organisation is to of- 
fer women in what might he a hopeless 
situation a way of making a livelihood 
through their own initiative. 

An example of the help is the slimm- 
ing studio, “La Linea," that Renate 
Wegner-Koch and Anita Auls have 
opened in Bad Bauheim. 

The women’s organisation provided 
Renate Wegner-Koch with the basic 
know-how so that she could become 
self-employed. She did an 18-month 
course arranged by Frauenbetriebe. 

“When my five-year-old son was ad- 
mitted to kindergarten I wanted to go 
back to work part-time," she said. She 
had (mined as a doctor's assistant but 
she could not find such a job in Bad 
Nauheim nor in the surroundings. 

QuiteJiy chance him heard of -Frau* 
enbetriebe und decided to apply for the 
course. 

Anita Auls. rIso with a family, had 
no luck in finding a job as a secretary. 

Lu Haas and Gudrun Krieger who 
run Frauenbetriebe gained their experi- 
ence at an adult education centre. They 
realised that there was no point in con- 
stantly telling unemployed women that 
they were in a sorry situation. 

They decided to take a positive line 
and developed ideas and formulated a 
guide on the qualifications a women 
needs to go self-employed. 

Frauenbetriebe provides informa- 
tion essential for a woman setting out 
to earn her livelihood self-employed 
and what being self-employed in- 
volves. 

The project is backed by the Frank- 
furt society for social research and 
training for women. The course pro- 
gramme is financed by the Hesse 
Economic Affairs Ministry and the 
European Community. 

The half-day training programme 
(20 hours per week as well as special 
course periods) is designed to meet 
women's abilities, interests and prob- 
lems. 

• According to Lu Haas and Gudrun 
Krieger most participants think they 
cannot get through because for the 
past 15 years they have been looking 
after a family, but as mothers arid 
housewives they have acquired experi- 
ence that can be of use in their future 
working lives.About two-thirds of the 
women who apply for the course are 
mothers; the remainder ■ are . women 
academics. They vary in age between 
25 and 54. • 

They have, of course, vastly differ- 
ing educational qualifications, work 
experience and backgrounds. 

Lu Haas said: “There .are some who 



completed secondary modern school 
education and at 14 went into a facto- 
ry. Later they took the university en- 
trance examination or some other kind 
of further education, but they still can’t 
Find a job." 

In the motivation and orientation 
phase of the course the women are 
shown how to identify their interests 
and how to get rid of their anxieties 
about going self-employed. 

The main section of the training 
course is devoted to business manage- 
ment such as legal matters, internal 
company organisation, the kinds of 
company that can be set up, competi- 
tion, labour legislation, how payments 
are made, business accounting, tax and 
book-keeping, balancing the books, 
sales and profit. 

Lu Haas again: “You soon end up 
among the bankrupts, like many a 
wool-shop, cafe and boutque, if you 
don't know anything about basic 
planning, have a solid knowledge of 
the business, have well-considcred 


M arlis Blohm-Harry has been elect- 
ed “Business Woman of the Year.” 
She is a clover, attractive woman ul 
53 who runs a business that produces 
60 different kinds of bread. Last year 
her company had sales of DM 143m. 

The company is a family concern and 
one of the largest in the bakery business. 
Last year it baked 58.8 million kilo- 
grams of bread. 

It has three factories in North Germany 
employing more than 1,000 and it exports 
to the US, Canada, Britain, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, Italy, France and Spain. 

One of her fresh bread organisations 
supplies 5,000 grocery shops and su- 
permarkets with fresh bread every day. 

Marlis Blohm-Harry has made "Hari 
ry Brot" into a household name in West 
Germany. 

She has been trained in baking. Before 
she took over the family business in 1957 
she was apprenticed to a baker in Lehre. 

At first she baked only bread rolls. By 
the end of the 1950s the company she 
headed had a turnover of DMIOm. 

Her breakthrough came in the early 
1970s when turnover was increased 
fivefold. 

. She puts great store oii healrhy kinds 
of bread; wholemeal bread, barley 
loaves, wholemeal toast bread, and un- 
baked wholemeal bread rolls that only 
have to be heated up. 

She has made her way in the world by 1 
experiencing at first hhnd the drudgery 
of the bakery business. Ip her firm she is 
boss and colleague at the same time. She. 
speaks the language of those who work 
in her company. 

How did she Come to be elected “Bu- 
siness Woman of the Year?” In this 
coiintry the honour is handed out by a 
jury, assembled by the champagne 
house pf Veuve Clicquot. . 

Peter J. Ziegler, managing partner in 
Veuve Clicquot Import GmbH of Wies- 
baden said; "We want to show our re- 
spect for a womaq who has ipade her 
: way in business” 


contracts and financing, if you have 
not analysed carefully the situation on 
the spot and gained some ; practical ex- 
perience." 

It goes without saying that Frauen- 
betriebe offers women the opportunity 
to try out theory in practice. The orga- 
nisation has a small training operation, 
a cafe. Here the women have to do ev- 
erything themselves, from planning, 
company organisation and calculations 
to book-keeping. 

Apart from theoretical training the 
women are shown how to conduct buy- 
ing and selling negotiations and how to 
moke a company work. 

In the last phases of the course the 
women arc encouraged to develop 
their own business ideas and' plans, 

Every planning step, every calcula- 
tion, has to be put to paper, whether it 
concerns raising capital or calaculating 
sales. Those notes could be the basics 
for going to the bank for finance. 

But before the women enn open 
their own businesses there is still quite 
a lot to be done. Supply contracts have 
to be concluded, trade fairs visited, 
prices compared and trade literature 
consulted, and an eye has to be kept on 
the compctition.Renate Wegner-Koch 


Award shows 
that there’s 
dough in baking 



Marlis Blohm-Harry . . . wholemeal. 

j.:.;.. ' u ' y ... • (Photo: d pa) ' 

The champagne house has .a wora'an 
to thank for its international reputation. 

; In 1805 Nicole Clicquot, widowed at 
! 27, took over 1 the; management of her 
; husband's champagne cellars. 

Eventually sjie became one of the 
most famous champagne cellar owners 
1 of the time, when it was urihead of for a 
. woman to be running a business.lt Is still 
'.rare to find women in seriior positions 
in business. Women make up only two. 

, per cent of managers in (his country. 

, Business abilities, a talent . for i ma- 
nagement, a readiness to tak^ risks arid 
• be creative are all regarded a? male vir- 
: tries. The "Business Woman of the 
: Year” award shows that women dan also 
; haye these gifts. ■[,.'/ 

v i There are two woftien and nine men. 


said: “I worked out my slimming studio 
on paper first. Then I looked about for 
an apartment, compared rents and 
very quickly found this place. It is just 
right and can be reached easily by pu- 
blic or private transport. I had to de- 
cide on the spot.” 

Renate Wegner-Koch, her friend 
and a chiropodist arc the first of the 
course of 24 who are now earning a liv- 
ing on their own. 

The others are in the preparatory 
stages for being self-employed. 

Twelve women have got together 
and plan to start a large business cen- 
tre with a textile plant, a stationery 
shop, a centre for mothers, a cafd, a 
bookshop and a goldsmith's all under 
one roof. 

Once women on courses have gone 
out to make their own livelihoods 
Frauenbetriebe is still available for ad- 
vice after the women have set out on 
their own. There are weekend seminars 
dealing with businesses, projects and 
associations for women. 

The second course has now begun. 
There were many applications for ad- 
mission to it. 

Lu Haas believes that the qualific- 
ations. guide is suitable for other 
groups of unemployed, for instance for 
young peoic who are without a job, 
“but prepared to learn, lake risks, lake 
on the responsibilities of debts to be 
able to create their own jobs, instead of 
drawing unemployment benefit: They 
should be given official support." 

Barbara Dreifert 
(Rhcinischcr McrVur/Christ unci Well. 

Bonn. 3 Octul'cr 1 VKoj 


from top management positions in Ger- 
many on the jury. The women are Uie 
Dumiircscu. editor- in -chief ot the wom- 
en's magazine Cosmopolitan and chair- 
man of the business women's associa- 
tion, and Dr Anne-Ruse Iber-Sclmdc. 

Claus Hipp was spokesman for the ju- 
ry. With the “Business Woman of the 
Year" award in mind he said; “it is obvi- 
ous that these women arc not interested 
in emancipation. They arc not chosen 
because they arc good-looking and 
charming. They are elected because of 
iheir naturalness as women when pass- 
ing on problems to men because they 
known that men can come up with bet- 
ter solutions." 

Claus Hipp said that all experience 
showed that women take care that “val- 
uable capital assets are not wasted 
through personnel problems." 

Marlis Blohm-Harry is self-confident 
enough to look at herself critically. She 
said: "If 1 make a mistake I am answer- 
able for it myself.” 

Asked what was the secret of her suc- 
cess she said; “Have a. general view, set 
targets, coordinate and know where 
your going." 

-Sh$ claims that she gets the strength 
to do her hectic; responsible job from “a 
harmonious family fife." 

On holidays she goes sailing. She knows 
all about the churches and the cuisines of 
the countries of fhe Mediterranean. She is 
very fond of music, particularly Bach, . 

She was given her “Business Womap 
of the Year-’ award in the Egyptology 
Museum in Munich. . • ; , 

In ancient Egypt women had the same 
legal rights as men. They .were entitled 
to half of I the property in marriage and 
they cpuld take on eiftpldy merit outside 
the home, fqr. instant# as priestesses. 

Women servant s wi re responsible for 
'baking die bread.; Bakers hi. ancient 
. ' Egypt were women 1 . Marlis Blolim-Har- 
ry smiled Whon she learned this. . 

!• •• JngeborgToth 

(AUgemfcine.ZcItuABi Mainz, 27 September 1 986) 



